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THE FOURTH ESTATE. 


R. ROBERT DONALD, Editor of the Daily Chronicle, 

this year delivered the annual address to the 

Institute of Journalists at York, and very properly 

took as his theme the subject in which he is most 
interested—the Press of to-day. No one is more 

competent to deal with it than he—in some, at least, of its 
aspects. During his control of our contemporary Mr. Donald 
has proved himself to be a modern journalist of the most active 
and energetic character, full of enterprise and decision, a great 
manager and administrator ; and yet he has what may be called 
the defects of his qualities. His oration upon the Press was 
one of unmixed blessing. He looked upon it in every way he 
could, and found it very good. Yet there are a few sentences 
which he used that will cause a certain misgiving. For instance, 
he drew attention to the striking feature that whereas twenty 
years ago the list of the London Stock Exchange did not contain 
a single newspaper corporation, to-day twelve large companies 
representing many millions of capital figured in the quotations. 
Many other companies are dealt with publicly in a more restricted 
market. Stock Exchange annuals contain a list of twenty-six 
newspaper limited liability companies, all of which, except one, 
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have been registered during the last twenty years. Now, this 
must bring a new element into ownership. The old-fashioned 
private proprietor of a paper, although his eye might be as keenly 
on the main chance as that of any of his successors, neverthe- 
less as a rule took up journalism more as a means of propagating 
opinions to which he was wedded than for the purpose of 
making money. Besides, he was an individual to whom in the 
last resort an appeal could be made. ‘* But,” says Mr. Donald, 
Without anything to show how he realised the curious importance 
ot his own words, “ dividends must be earned even if principle 
has to suffer in the process.’’ One cannot help asking if it is 
altogether good that newspapers should exist only for the 
purpose of earning dividends. 

Unconsciously, as it appears to us, Mr. Donald thickens 
this mystery when he proceeds to develop the argument that 
in the tuture far more than in the past a great number of news- 
papers is likely to be grouped under one corporation, and to 
enlarge on the influence they are likely to wield. How do they 
wield this influence? The old-fashioned journalist placed 
great importance on his leader, in which he tried to guide 
public opinion by argument and criticism. Mr. Donald says: 
“The coming of the corporation and the nationalisation of 
newspapers place enormous power to sway public opinion 
in the hands of a few people ; they can influence public opinion 
by what is published and misiead it by what is omitted.” Of 
all methods of influencing opinion, this is the most dishonourable. 
Undoubtedly, Mr. Donald knows as much about the management 
of halfpenny newspapers as any man living, and this statement 
does not fall shor: of a frank admission that it has become a 
common practice to influence public opinion by the manipulation 
of news. The consideration which weakens any misgiving 
raised by these words is that the public is very quick to discern 
when it is being honestly led and when it is being deceived. 
Mr. Donald, we are sure, would not have the slightest difficulty 
in giving several cases that have come within the scope of his 
own experience in which very widely circulated newspapers 
have strained all their efforts to influence opinion, and have 
conspicuously failed, simply because their previous career offered 
no guarantee of their justice and honesty. It was greatly 
to have been desired, too, that Mr. Donald should have used 
his powerful personality to point out some of the abuses to 
which modern journalism is exposed. One of these undoubtedly 
is the personal or private detective element. In the period 
with which he has instituted a comparison, that is to say, 
twenty vears ago, the fault of journalism was a kind of snobbery 
which made so-called fashionable intelligence very popular. 
It was the era when Mr. Edmund Yates and Mr. Laboucherc 
were at the top of their influence. Manv tollowed their example, 
and the result was that tuft-hunting ceased to be a remunerative 
branch of journalism, and dropped out of all newspapers except 
those in which it was a direct source of revenue. The scandal- 
monger of the present time may, perhaps, not die so natural a 
death. On the morbid side of human nature there is a great 
curiosity to know about the relatives, circumstances and 
surroundings of those who have been great criminals, 
or notorious in any other fashion, and thus the journalist 
private detective is able to work on what he calls the 
human element. Perhaps the way out of it would be by 
an emendation of the law of libel. There is no reason what- 
ever why a man who, for instance, has no direct concern with 
a murderer should be dragged into the public light simply 
because he is a friend or relative of the criminal, real or supposed. 
We have learned many good things from America, but this 
note of personal journalism is one that could with advantage 
be suppressed. Yet it is really difficult to suggest any remedy. 
The companies who are out for dividends, even if princip'e 
has to suffer in the process, will not check an evil practice merely 
because it is condemned by the good taste of the community. 
They will force the question into ihe domain of legislation. 

Such are only a tew of the questions raised by Mr. Donald’s 
interesting paper. We hope in a future year the President of 
the Institute of Journalists will devote his energy to expound- 
ing fearlessly and candidly the evils of the present system. 
There is no man who has attained this position or who is likely 
to attain it who is not absolutely familiar with them. 


Our Portrait Illustration. 


+ CR portrait illustration is of the Hon. Mrs. Ingham 
( Whitaker, the second daughter of Viscount Melville, 
who was married to Mr. Ingham Whitaker of Pylewell Park, 
Lymington, Hants, in 1903. 


*.* It is particularly requested that no permissions 


» photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of CouNTRY Lire be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are received, 
the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers ij they would forward the corre- 


spondence at once to him 
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OT often has science unveiled such a_ curious 
romance as is related by the Master of Christ’s 
in the contribution from him which will be found 
in another part of this issue. The article was 
provoked by the statement (which, however, awaits 

(onfirmation) that Mr. Rockefeller is giving £20,000,000 to 
iprove the hygiene of the Tropics. The hook or tunnel 
worm is one of the most formidable enemies to be attacked. 
iriously enough, it seems to have been known to the ancient 
[-gyptians, but information about it disappeared from the stock 
common knowledge till 1838, when Dubini rediscovered the 
orm. Further investigation showed how much it was responsible 
or the disease that attacked, among others, the inhabitants 
of Brazil, the workers in the St. Gothard Tunnel, the natives 
of India, Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, Java, China, Japan, 
the Philippines, the warmer parts of South America and the 
West Indies. In 1902 it seems to have been brought to the 
tin mines of Cornwall, probably by someone returned from the 
Transvaal or other sub-tropical district. 

But the strangest part of the romance lies in the 
discovery by Dr. Looss of the manner in which the worm pene- 
trates the human interior. Dr. Looss, in transferring some of 
the water containing larve of the ancylostoma from one water- 
glass to another, accidentally spilt a drop on the back of his 
hand. The place where the drop had fallen became intensely 
irritable, and Dr. Looss made a further experiment by placing 
another drop of the fluid swarming with larve on the back 
of his hand. When he removed the water very few of the larva 
were left. How afterwards he did the same thing on the leg 
of a boy about to be amputated and on the skin of dogs, the 
reader will do well to read in Dr. Shipley’s article. The precision 
and certainty of modern science was never more clearly illustrated 
than in the account he is now able to give of the journey which 
the larvae make from the exterior of the body into the blood- 
vessels, to the lungs, through the pulmonary tissue to the cavity 
of the respiratory organs, thence along the bronchial tubes, 
and so to the windpipe into the larynx and almost into the 
mouth, whence they turn back into the cesophagus and so down 
into the stomach and intestine. The practical result is as 

onderful as this story. It enables physicians to deal with a 
(disease about which they previously knew almost nothing, 
and, incidentally, to make huge tracts of country workable 
that before had held the menace of disease. 

In another part of the present issue will be found 2 brief 

immary of the Parliamentary paper in which Mr. Runciman 
and his Department set forth their ideas with regard to the 

iprovement of British stock. Some critics will not fail to 
mark that in this they are carrying coals to Newcastle. The 
raising of stock is at the present moment the strongest side to 
ritish agriculture. Nevertheless, it can be greatly improved 
pon. Small farmers and small owners have not yet shown 
iemselves fully alive to the advantage of securing the best 
ains of blood. The plan of the Government, as we under- 
tand it, is to appoint inspectors who will go round and look 
it the flocks and herds, and, where it is seemingly wise to do 
30, Suggest means by which improvement may be effected. 
Nor will their suggestions be merely in the air. A substantial 
um has been set aside for the purpose of securing to the 
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agriculturist on reasonable terms the use of first-rate sires. We 
hope that the inspectors will be instructed to look over the out- 
houses, dairies, etc., and be asked to give practical advice where 
it seems to be required. If the scheme is well worked it ought 
to be worth the money which it will cost. 

We hope that the Parliamentary paper on the operation 
of the Old Age Pensions Act will be very carefully discussed. 
Apparently, the results are excellent, but it seems to us that 
one or two things should be taken into account which are 
omitted in the Return. According to the Census of rorr, the 
number of persons in England and Wales of seventy years and 
upwards represented 29°7 per thousand of the population. 
In 1912, 600 out of every thousand men and women who are 
over seventy years of age received an old age pension. It 
seems almost incredible that more than half of those who attain 
to the three-score years and ten should be dependent on the 
State. The diminution of pauperism during the period surveyed 
must surely to some extent have been due to the great commercial 
activity. Never has unemployment been reduced to a lower 
figure. It would probably be necessary to take the returns 
over a considerable number of years before it could be possible 
to draw any trustworthy inference as to the financial effect 
of the old age pensions. The moral effect is generally agreed 
to be good. 


Sir Walter Gilbey has issued his annual appeal on behalf 
of the Royal Agricultural Benevolent Institution. This great 
association has done important work in the past, and, we hope, 
will be still more useful in the future. Since its formation in 
1860 it has granted annuities to no fewer than 4,834 deserving 
persons at a total of £734,289. Many of the recipients are very 
old. On June r1th last there were 171 persons on the waiting 
list, and twenty-four of them were octogenarians. In this case 
it is brs dat qui cito dat indeed. A feature of the fund is that the 
annual subscriptions were less satisfactory in 1912 than in Iort. 
Sir Walter attributes the falling off to the wet season and the 
deplorable effects apon the harvest in many parts of the country. 
To counter-balance this decrease in the annual subscriptions 
there has been a welcome increase in the church collections 
and thanks are due to the clergy of all denominations for bring- 
ing before their congregations at harvest thanksgiving festivals 
the work of the institution. The fund is so admirable that its 
merits ought to appeal to ail interested in the country. 


AN APOLOGY. 
Believe me, daughter, future years will show 
I really am a most affectionate parent 
Some day our mutual esteem shall grow 


Just now it daren’t! 


All fathers toss their babes—but on my heels 
Your dreaded Nurse comes bouncing if I trv it 
** Excuse me, Sir, but babies after meals 
Must be kept quict.”’ 


” 


Or ‘‘ Just before it drops asleep,” she'll sav, 
‘No infant ever ought to be excited.” 
And, as you seem to sleep or cat all day, 


3chold me blighted ! 


Later, vour friendship, much esteemed, I trust 
I shall deserve of you by care consistent, 
At present, dear, forgive me if I must 


Seem rather distant ! 


J. H. Macnarr. 


In a circular just issued by the Northumberland Miners’ 
Association the pitmen are warned against too lavish a use 
of their favourite weapon—the strike. There are three questions 
on which some of the men are ready to come out at the present 
moment. They relate to the grievances of night workers, 
the taking of every half Saturday as a general holiday without 
the consent of the colliery owners, and the moderation or aboli 
tion of the three-shift system. In the sober, common-sense 
document to which we have referred, attention is drawn to 
the fact that the association has become thoroughly impoverished 
owing to the strikes of the last tew years. They hive an 
overdraft of {10,000 at the bank, and as it has now been decided 
to pay rent ‘allowance to financial members who were living 
in rented houses during the last three weeks of the general 
strike, during which no benefit was paid, the overdraft will 
be increased to £16,000, which, at three and a-half per cent. 
interest, will be a further charge upon the funds of £560 per 
annum. The cost of a county strike works out at 424,000 a 
week, and the officials warn the members that it is neither 
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business nor common-sense to incur this vast expense at a 
time when there is nothing in the funds, without the certainty 


of being able to achieve their ends. “ All attempts to realise 
our desires,” they say, “must be measured by our strength, 


and governed by reason and discretion." Most people will 
be inclined to give a hearty welcome to this check on striking, 
coming as it does from the quarter most qualified to make it 
effective . 


We have often had occasion to point out the ignorance, 
or at all events the inefficiency, displayed very generally through- 
out the country in the old-fashioned craft of the hedger and 
ditcher. Hedges, as effective divisions of pastures, are being 
in very many districts ruined by the lack of any skilled atten- 
tion, the truth being that the modern agricultural labourer 
rather looks down on those simple pursuits of which some of 
his fathers made a serious study. Much good might be done 
if Masters of Hounds would follow the example of Mr. C. B. 
Kidd, the new Master of the Southdown, in offering prizes 
for hedge-clipping. As M.F.H., his first motive is to induce a 
mode of hedge-keeping which will obviate anv necessity for 
the introduction of wire along the hedge top. In the agricultural 
interest a better attention to hedges throughout the country 
is much needed, if only for the protection of crops from the wind 
which the hedges afford, and which is not provided by the post 
and rails or the wire entanglements, which make, in other 
respects, adequate substitutes 


Now that fuller reports are available of the opening of the 
grouse season, it has become evident that things are not quite 
so bad as they were painted. Some woeful tales are told, it is 
true. A correspondent tells us that on one moor two guns on 
the Twelfth killed forty-three and a-half brace of grouse, and 
on an adjoining beat of precisely similar ground, under much 
the same conditions, the same guns killed only fifteen brace, and 
did not see one-quarter the number of birds. This illustrates 
the spottiness of the disease. It would be very difficult to make 
any geographical theory that would account for its distribution. 
The most likely explanation is that on which we have insisted 
from the first. There was last year’s very wet and unfavourable 
weather which had the effect of curtailing the shooting so that 
a stock was left at the end of r912 which the moors were unable 
to sustain. Many died from want of food and the disease 
attacked others; while during the nesting season there were 
floods which seriously diminished the small remnant. In conse- 
quence, in the words of our correspondent, on some of the very 
best moors in Great Britain there are no grouse to shoot. 
Fortunately, as our reports show, there are many others where 
the supply has been very nearly up to the average. 


Mr. Benson and Mr. Olaf Caroe are carrying on an acute 
discussion about the removal of the 1821 glass from the Chapel 
at Winchester. Apart from the immediate point, a principle is 
at stake here which is well understood by the few, but not as 
well as it should be by the general public. A little while ago the 
writer was talking with an old clergyman who forhalf acentury has 
taken charge of an ancient fane. It is Early Norman in character, 
and his idea, consistently strained at for a lifetime, has been to 
make it what it was in the time of the Crusaders. It was “ too 
late a week” to argue with him, and, besides, there was some- 
thing so simple-minded, so apostolic in his character, that it 
would have required a certain harshness to do so. But to look 
round the church and see modern imitations of the glass that 
had been destroyed by the Cromwellian soldiers, the modern 
seating in place of the eighteenth century pews, the pulpit 
standing where the old three-decker stood, was to experience 
a feeling of regret that his zeal had been so misplaced. Mr. 
Benson, we think, is absolutely right in his contention that it 
is more essential to preserve the history of a church than to 
make a “ fakement ”’ of its early appearance. 


Cricket is now in the final throes of the County Champion- 
ship, and the struggle lies between Kent and Yorkshire, with 
the betting all in favour of the former. The only thing that 
may cause some uneasiness in the minds of the supporters of 
Kent is that towards the end of the season that county has 
begun to show signs of breaking up. The matches played last 
week especially considerably reduced the lead which it pre- 
viously possessed over Yorkshire. On the other hand, the Tykes 
when it comes to the end, are playing with the dogged resolu- 
tion characteristic of their famous county. As we write, their 
chances of victory are by no means hopeless, and, indeed, it 
may be said that luck must now turn the scales. However, 
both counties have covered themselves with honour, and there 
is no disgrace in one of them being defeated in the end. Their 
rivals have scarccly pleyed up to expectation. At times both 
Surrey and Lancashire appeared likcly to make a serious bid 
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for the championship, and Essex in meteoric moments has 
played well too; but they have lacked consistency. Most 
judges of the game will be agreed that the two best teams of 
the year have been those of Kent and Yorkshire. 


From Sir Edwin Durning-Lawrence we have received one 
of the most exquisite examples it has been our fortune ever to 
meet of the argument by which the Baconian theory of Shake- 
speare is supported. Sir Edwin has reprinted Milton’s famous 
Epitaph, and, lest there should be any mistake, we give his own 
words about it: “a ‘Starrey-pointed pyramid’ means, must 
mean, and can only mean, ‘a2 pyramid with a star upon its 
point’ (its apex). Kut a pyramid with a star upon its apex is a 
Beacon (pronounced Bacon, ‘ Bacon, great Beacon of the State,’ 
just as tea was pronounced tay, sea was pronounced say, etc.). 
Then Milton further tells us ‘What needst thou such dull 
witnesse of thy Name.’ This is clearly intended to teach us 
that people ought to have wit enough to perceive that Bacon 
was the name of the real author without the dull witness of 
a Beacon (Bacon) being put upon his works.”” What reply 
can be made to this except the cheery laugh with which one 
greets a new foible 2? Oh, Sir Edwin Durning-Lawrence, Bart., 
and you so dead in earnest that it would be blasphemy to 
suggest you are joking! 

TO A CERTAIN “ HARVESTER.” 
Messor Irritans. 
O Harvester, there was a happier time 
Wherein your name would bring me but a thought 
Of sunburnt mirth, and cornfields mellow prime, 
While of your noxious being knew I nought. 


And, even now, though I be smitten sore 
By your vile arts, I search, but never see 
The loathsome form that seeks my hapless gore, 
The skulking foe that works my miserv. 


Even your method of attack, you blot 
On fair Creation’s page—if borne on air, 
Crawling, or haply hopping—know I not, 
Only I know a pang, and you are there ! 


Time was I deemed your cousin Pulex vile, 
Now I could almost love him as a friend : 

Bravely he bites, then leaps in valiant style, 
A dab or two from me—and there an end. 


He takes a sporting chance, and at the last 
Gamely gives up his blood—along with mine, 
And pains he deals, though sharp, are quickly past ; 
But you leave rankling poison where you dine 


So, in my “rural rest,”’ as night drags by, 
While luckier men in town are sleeping snug, 

A scratching, writhing mass of bumps I lie, 
Itching to slay you—beastly harvest bug! 


HABBERTON LULHAM 


For the past fortnight British chess players have been 
fighting out the battle of their championship in the pleasant 
surroundings of Cheltenham, and, though the play is not over 
as we write, there does not seem to be much doubt as to the 
result. When Yates beat Blackburne, the victory placed him 
two points in front of any competitor. The match in its way 
was characteristic. Blackburne, at times the most dashing 
of players, when he has to meet an opponent of his own styl 
subsides into playing a cautious and waiting game, for which 
his genius is not very suitable. His favourite motto is that a 
counter-attack is the best defence ; but on this occasion he 
defended so long that he allowed the brilliant Yorkshireman 
to get up an attack that was practically invincible. It is 
evident that Mr. Yates is going to be the champion for the next 
year, and no one who has followed recent chess can doubt 
that his merit as a player entitles him to this proud position. 
One of the curious features of the tournament was the matcl 
between Miller and Uber, who began their struggle in the first 
round on August 11th, and until the 18th they were putting in 
all their odd time trying to bring it to a conclusion. Cynical 
observers were heard to declare that long after the tournament 
was decided this contest was likely to go on as a standing 
institution in Cheltenham. But Miller eventually managed 
to bring it to a successful conclusion, mating his opponent 
on the 166th move. Let us hope that chess is not going to 
develop into a game in which contests of this length will be 
frequent. 
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It is rather singular that more is not done for the brightening 

and beautifying of the hedgerows in and around gardens and 
rnamental grounds by taking advantage of the stocks of the 
wild-briar rose which are to be found in the hedges, and using 
em as the standards on which to graft cultivated roses of 
e hardy kinds. Of course, it may be said that no flower can 
more lovely or is more truly in place in an English hedgerow 

in that of our native briar. That is quite true ; but that truth 
es not conflict with the view that a varied and additional 
eautv might be introduced by the grafting with the kinds of 
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try us home 
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[he Crees, ac- 
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Bay; but they 
ire now found 
throughout Sas- 
katchewan and 
Manitoba, I be- 
ieve, on the 
reserves "" es- 
tablished for 
them by the Government. In appearance they are decidedly 
Mongolian, this peculiarity being in some Cases much 
more noticeable than in others. Two men I saw _ had 
oblique eyes, but high cheekbones, while more or less flat- 
looking, beardless faces and lank black hair were common 
to almost all. The stoicism of the Indians has become a 
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rose Which vears of cultivation have made larger and brighte1 
in their flower, or which owe their distinctive bloom to 
natural variation. The varieties which appear to do the 
best for this purpose are, naturally, those  free-growing 
ramblers which have the most close affinity with the English 
wild briar ; but it creates a greater distinction if, instead of a 
graft of Austrian, Penzance, or other briar, the new shoot be 
some such less nearly allied sort as, sav, the very free-growing 
American Pillar, or even the very familiar but always lovely 
Dorothy Perkins. 


ENCAMPMENT. 


byword, and 
§ they certainly 
4s eliminate expres- 
sion from then 
faces in the 
presen e ota 
strange! My 
companion, M1 
Le Mesurier, had 
traded with them 
in the past and 
livedamong them 
for years, and, 
being well ac 
quainted with 
their language, 
Was looked upon 
as a friend, so 
that when he 
called) out, the 
blank looks my 
presence had 
quickly 
gave place to an 
animation 
nearly equal to 
that of a Kuro 
pean. 

There were 
foul ol live 
canvas tepees 
and two square 
huts in the 
Where the men wert 


caused 


WHITE BEAR LAKE. 


encampment, but few Indians about. 
we were unable to ascertain; but mosi of the squaws were 
away picking berries. Two squaws are shown in one of the 
pictures crushing and drying saskatoon berries in the sun, 
Both were delighted with presents of tobacco, the old, blind 
one giving a weird chant praising the giver-—a custom which is 


: 
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rapidly dying 
out. The one 
facing the 
camera gave 
in returna 
handful of 
plant leaves 
gathered on 
the mountain, 
which [I am 
smoking as | 
write. The 
squaws do the 
work in the 
camps, pre- 
paring food 
skins, etc., for 
the men look 
upon labour 
as beneath 
their dignity. 
In away 
theirindolence 
or laziness 
is not to be 
wondered at, 
for advancing 
civilisation 
has limited 
their hunting 
in all ways, 
besides exter- 
minating the 
bison, upon 
which sO 
many were 
absolutely de 
pendent 

Agriculture 





goes against 
the grain, and 
BEAD-COVERED SUIT MADE BY SQUAWS there is a 


demoralising 

influence in the knowledge that their food and clothing on 
the reserves are assured, whether they work or not. They are 
taught to cultivate the soil ; but very little grain is raised by 
them in the districts that 1 am acquainted with. The average 
Indian is not a particularly good shot with a rifle; but I heard 
of a man getting seven wapiti out of a herd of eight, and 
securing the remaining one the next day 

Their food is not always appetising from the white man’s 
point of view, for carcases of diseased animals drawn out from 
the farms are not rejected. Some vears ago a dead cow was 
hauled out on to the ice of the Souris River in Manitoba, and 
the Indians found it and used every bit. All small animals, 
including gophers and even skunks, form part of their diet. 
A man who put his head under my focussing cloth to look at 
the camera screen left a most abominable odour of skunk 
behind, but whether from the preparation with which his hair 
was dressed or from his breath I did not try to determine 
Generally, Indians are unwilling to face a camera, apparentl\ 
thinking that something goes from them into the picture, but 
a person ac- 
quainted with 
the language and 
looked upon as 
a friend can often 
persuade them 
to remain still for 
a short time. It \ 
is usually the 
older generation 
that display un 
willingness, the 
younger posing 
more readily 
The latter, un 
fortunately, 
are sometimes 
too anxious to 
display white 
men’s clothes, 
and spoil other- 
wise good 
pictures by 
overalls and felt 
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It has been my privilege to handie many examples of 
squaws’ beadwork, but one of the finest I have ever seen came 
from the Indians of this camp. They apparently think highly 
of it themselves, for although it is in the possession of Mr. A. 5. 
Le Mesurier, it is still borrowed on important occasions. The 
accompanying photograph by Mrs. Le Mesurier fails to give an 
idea of its beauty, although showing the design. Some beaded 
articles of clothing from the north bear designs of animals, 
one I remember well giving a crude outline of a cariboo. In 
making sleeping robes the Cree women excel, and their plan 
might be copied with advantage by those travelling in cold 
countries. The skins of the bush rabbits killed in winter are 
dressed and then cut into long strips, which are knotted o1 
sewn together. These strips are then woven on a framework, 
and the resulting square used as a sleeping rug, for which 
purpose it is ideal, as although the fingers can be thrust through 
anywhere, it is wonderfully warm and very light. The squaws 
work soft stone also, and a few days ago I saw a carved pipe 











A CREE TEPEE. 


shaped like a hatchet, with the bow! in the top of the blade 
and the stem representing the handle. 

The legends and superstitions of any primitive race, 
however decadent, are alwavs worth investigation, but a 
thorough know- 
ledge of the lan 
guage and a 
sympathetic un- 
derstanding o! 
the Indian mind 
are necessary to 
enable thei! 
stories to be 
appreciated. The 
Cree legend ot 
the flood is par- 
ticularly __inter- 
esting, although 
too long to be 
given here, but 
mention may 
briefly be made 
of their explan- 
ation ot the 
weird cries ot 
the loons. Two 
Indians in a 
canoe were fish- 
ing, but one was 
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unfortunate or unskilful, and did not get any fish, although his 
companion was very successful. Overcome by greed he stole 
his friend’s catch, and then, to prevent the tale being told at 
the camp, cut out the other man’s tongue. The spirit of the 
injured man passed into a loon, which to this day keeps one 
wake at night by its uncanny laugh and efforts to talk. 

To a stranger the Indians are, in a way, a disappointment, 
for their elaborate clothing, feathers and paint are things of 
the past, and in these prosaic times are only donned on days 
f importance, which are few and far between. Compared 
with more civilised races, the adults in many matters are like 
children, seemingly capable of only one thought at a time, 
which becomes an obsession temporarily. Thus, if they want 


LITTLE GARDENS FOR 


HE question of playgrounds is often discussed, and open 
spaces have been provided in many parts of London 
where the children may go to play ; but this is hardly 
enough. They carry their slums with them. In recog- 
nition of this difficulty, and with 

the brave hope of providing not only play- 
grounds, but some instruction and more 
refined interests for the children, a society 
was formed two vears ago to raise funds for 
the purpose of “ converiing waste places in 
the poorer districts of London into gardens 
for children.” The society rents at a low 
rate a vacant building site or other available 
plot of ground in a poor district and provides 
a teacher generally a lady with some 
training as a gardener and a love for children 

also a man as caretaker for each _ site. 
Seeds, plants and tools are also provided 
by the society, and a shed or small garden 
house in which to keep them. The ground 
is divided into small plots, generally each 
about six feet by four feet, with narrow 
paths between them, and one such plot is 
given to each child for his or her “ very own.” 
Every plot has a label with a name or number 
on it, the children are made responsible tor 
the cultivation of their ‘own gardens’ and 
everything that comes out of them is taken 
home. Vegetables are most popular, such as 
lettuces, radishes, beetroot and mustard and 
cress, because, even on a very small scale, the, 
form a welcome addition to the family menu , 
but flowers are not forgotten, and_ the 
children are allowed to choose what they 
will grow, such as mignonette, cornflowers, nasturtium, 
etc. Most of the gardens have a general border in which 
perennial plants may be started, and a knowledge of their 
habits and growth taught to the children. The society has 
been able to start four gardens in different 
parts of London: the first in Sutherland 
Avenue, in what is known as the Clarendon 
Street area; the second in St. Quintin’s 
Avenue, North Kensington; the third in 
Phoenix Street, near St. Pancras Station 
and the fourth at Stepney. They are open 
for two hours after school hours, from 4.30 
to 6.30 p.m., from the end of March until 
the middle of September. Each garden con- 
tains on an average about one hundred plots 
for the children. The caretaker does the 
rougher and heavier part of the digging re- 
quired, especially in starting the gardens, and 
helps to keep order among the boys. The 
rules are very few and simple; but the 
children have to promise to keep them 
(1) To be obedient ; (2) to be fair to each 
other; (3) not to make noises that will 
annoy others. There is little difficulty, 
because there is great competition among 
the children at school for a “ garden,” and 
the fear of losing such a privilege is a strong 
factor in helping to keep order. The teacher 
instructs the children in every process of 
gardening—weeding, digging, seed-sowing, 
thinning-out seedlings, hoeing, watering, 
tying up lettuces, and pruning where creepers 
or trees of any kind are available. In the 
little garden house are kept the tools and 
watering-cans, spare seeds, which the children 
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a small amount of money they will sell their most precious 
possessions at ridiculously low prices--for example, a horse 
for five dollars—to obtain the means to gratify a passing whim 
It is also a matter of surprise that this race of hunters can be 
out-endured. out-ridden and cut-hunted by the white man. 
Although it 1s customary to speak ot “ Indian pomes as 
if they were indigenous, it is interesting to note in passing 
that they were introduced by white people. It is known that 
in 1766 some of the tribes possessed horses, and Lewis and 
Clark refer to the Teton Sioux as well-known horse-stealers 
in 1804, which is about the time the Algonquoins, to which the 
Crees belong, obtained this animal, which later on became so 
essential a part of their lives. H. H. PitTMan. 


LITTLE LONDONERS. 


are taught to know by sight, and the books and pencils for noting 
the daily occurrences in the garden, the state of the weather, 


drawings of plants, etc. These notes are not easy to keep going, 


but they are a great help in training children to be observant 





WASHING VEGETABLES 


The elements of botany are taught in a way that interests and 
amuses the children, and little object-lessons are given, showing, 
for instance, that seeds must be kept dry by allowing some of 
them to sprout on a damp cloth, and keeping a plant away 





A BOTANY LESSON. 
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THE GARDEN 


trom light and air for the little students to see for themselves 
how it fails and fades. 

On wet days, or when a change of occupation seems desi 
able, the boys make the plot-stakes, string bags for carrying 
home their vegetables, wooden bricks and other toys for smaller 
children, and the girls make pincushions and Tam o’ Shanters 
and dress dolls. Pictures of flowers and gardens are shown 
to them, and they are encouraged and helped to draw pictures 
for themselves rhe little girls wear delightful dark green 
overalls, which in some schools they are allowed to make for 
themselves during the winter, and the boys are allowed to 
make tools 

It is very interesting to see the children at work, their 
sharp little London faces keen with eagerness and enjoyment. 
Some of them have an instinct which it is easy to develop. 
One boy will hardly require to be taught at all. He will dig, 
turning over the soil like a professional gardener ; he will weed 
without having to be taught that the roots must come out of 
the ground as well as that the leaves must be removed from 
the surface his hand will be light with seeds; you may 
trust him to thin out seedlings without fearing that all 
the baby plants will be crushed; and his intentness_ will 


be beautiful to behold Nothing distracts him. If he 
is asked to weed a long border, it will be cleared properly; 
his heart is in the work. A_ good teacher will keep an 
eve on such a boy and encourage him to learn gardening as his 
future profession One of the chief difficulties with which 


educational authorities have to contend is the question of a 
child’s future career. 
London — children 
seldom have any in 
dividual tastes, and 
the parents think 
chiefly of wage earn 
ing at the earliest 
possible age. Boys 
with a real taste for 
gardening can soon 
get jobs. In the 
country it is eas\ 
enough for them 
even while still at 
school, to earn a few 
pence weeding, of 
watching a_ bonfir 
or helping to water 
a garden in dry 
weather, but in towns 
thev have no. such 
opportunities. It is 
hoped that in time, as 
the gardens become 
known, that some 
method may be de 
veloped for sending 
these boys to a 


gardener in the LOADING THE 





WHEELBARROW. 


AT STEPNEY. 


country during the holidays. By the time such a child is fourteen 
or fifteen it ought to be possible to get him a job as garden boy, 
and it must be remembered that this is not one of the “ blind 
alley "’ openings; he is really learning a good and healthy 


trade. 
Of course, it must be acknowledged that all the children 
have not the taste in the same degree. Another boy may love 


best to run round the narrow paths of the garden with a wheel- 
barrow, which may be healthy exercise, but does not show a 
taste for gardening ; nevertheless, it is better than the gutter, 
and it may be made useful by letting him fetch and carry for 
the others. A wheelbarrow full of tools or flower-pots is more 
important than an empty barrow, and he is, at all events, 
learning to be of service to others. 

It is curious in reading the little garden diaries to notice 
the character of the child coming out in his observations. One 
boy noted that the price of lettuces and radishes ‘‘ on a barrow ”’ 
would have brought him sixpence if he had been allowed to 
sell those out of his garden. Another boy noted that he had 
never heard a “shovel” called a “spade” before; this 
ignorance is almost universal. A third boy drew his three 
tools with great spirit, and observed that he liked drawing 
better than “ weriting.”” The little girls invariably noted 
something about their “ pinafores.”” The fact that the 
diaries are read and criticised by ‘“‘teacher” of course 
tends to some artificiality, but the child’s nature cannot 
be altogether repressed. It is pitiable to find how un- 
familiar ihev are with even the commonest flowers. A set of 
, boys who had been 
working in one of 
the gardens for some 
weeks were asked 
the name of a fox- 
glove growing in the 
border. One said it 
was a bluebell, the 
second a cornflower ; 
the third, who re- 
fused to be prompted, 
said he knew it was 
an animal, and 
arrived triumphantly 
at ‘‘ fox-terrier ! ’ 

From many 
quarters there come 
to the chairman and 
committee requests 
for these gardens to 
be started in other 
poor districts, but 
the funds are lack- 
ing. Roughly speak- 
ing, to start a garden 
and garden house 
costs f{roo, and to 
maintain it for six 
months about £70. 
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IN 
RETREAT. 


BY 


Vv. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 








cottage Was one 
of a little cluster of 
four that stood, each 
in its own garden, on the 
crest of the hill. I dis- 
nounted, and wheeled my bicycle slowly past them, for 
ere, clearly, was one of the things to be approached 
n a proper spirit of prayer and bated breath, lest it 
should forthwith fade into the region of Things-Too-Good- 
fo-Be-True. The little green hill was like some virgin 
wmph that had barely escaped, with a laugh, from the 
and of the pursuing forest ; the besieger was encamped behind 
ind on either side of her—desirous, impotent. Down in the 
valley another suitor bided his time; the jerry-builder, the 
site-hunter cast covetous eyes on that green canvas of Nature's 
choosing, set in its frame of trees. All about the encompassing 
valley were dotted his crude offerings, red brick and stucco 
und white paini, but the little hill could afford to laugh ai him, 
it seemed—for the moment, and, ignoring his pretentious suit, 
coquet alternately with the lordly forest behind and the billowing 
plain in front. 

As I marvelled and did homage—for all this was within an 
wour’s train journey of London—one of the cottage doors opened, 
and my fate was definitely sealed. I had known, of course, 
on the instant that one of those cottages was, ending my quest, 
to give me shelter ; I now knew which one. Pushing open the 
varden gate, I wheeled my bicycle up the rose-hung path 

‘Could you put me up for a few weeks ?”’ I asked. 

A little, bent, rosy old woman stood in the doorway. At 
my question she tilted her head, and regarded me with bright, 
darting eves—the eyes of a bird confronted with a desirable 
but possibly dangerous crumb. I expected the usual wearisome 
preliminaries —a string of inquiries as to my needs, my business, 
the length of my stay; but they did not come. Instead, 
after a moment’s inspection, the old woman gave one sharp nod 
of her head, and stood aside for me to come in. “ It’s a small 
place, miss,”’ she said, with a sort of amused indulgence ; ‘** you'd 
best make sure you like it, first.” 

“Oh, I like it!” I cried; and then, to another of her 


quiring, bird-like glances, explained stumblingly : “ The 
view, vou know, and all that, I was thinking of. 
She did know. The watchfulness went out of her eves, 


und. as the lines in her face broke beneath a smile, I saw 
suddenly what she had looked like as a girl. “* Ain’t it purty ?’ 
she agreed, with a zest in the sheer beauty of it that had survived 
vears of familiarity. ‘‘ Would you want to be coming at once, 
miss ?”’ 

I was charmed with this magnificent unconcern for detail, 
and gratefully volunteered some explanation of myself. ‘‘ For 
i month or two—to get some work done—I don't think | 
should be much trouble- ag 

She cast a mothering, proprietary glance over me, and 
nterrupted. ‘‘ That you won't,” she said, heartily. “ You 
don’t need to tell me. My darter--she goes out cooking, to 
blige, but she'll be coming home to-night—my darter, she 
often sav to me: ‘ Mother, we did ought to ‘ave references.’ 
References 2”"’—the shrewd old eyes twinkled into mine 
‘best place to read ’em is in folks’ faces, and so I tell her. 
3ut my darter ’’—the two words fell each time with an odd 
mixture of pity, contempt and defiance—‘ she ain’t no judge 
of folks.” The old woman hesitated, plainly engaged in some 
mental struggle. ‘‘ Not but what M’ria Briggs has a light hand 
with pastry,”’ she conceded, magnanimously. 

I repressed a smile. Here was clearly a case of the eternal 
war of temperaments, and I amused myself by drawing out 
Mrs. Briggs on the subject of ‘‘ my darter’ while she laid my 
table for tea. 






* Eighty-one I be, come Michael- 
mas,’” she observed, with youthful 
buoyancy. ‘‘ When I tured eighty, 
my darter, she said to me: * Mother,’ 
she said, ‘I did ought to be at home 
along of vou for good and all now.’” Mrs. Briges chuckled 
tolerantly “* Lor bless you, M’ria,’ I said, ‘ 1 couldn't abick 
to ’ave you a-follerin’ of me up and a-savin’ my steps ever) 
day, and that’s a fact. Come and go,’ I said: ‘ that’s the best 
motter for you and me. B’sides,’ I said, ‘if vou go givin’ up 
all your high-class c’nection now, what in the world ‘Il become 
of vou when Trudy’s baby’s weaned, and I go acrost the wate 
to live with her?’ ”’ 

There was a peculiarly triumphant note about this lest 
argument, and a particularly impish glint in the bright old eves 
whereby I divined that it was a remark calculated to discomfit 
and annoy “ my darter’ bevond all others. The explanation 
of it, however, was not then; at the moment I learned only 
that ‘“* Trudy’ was another daughter, married and living in 
France, and that a third daughter, “ ’Tilda,’”’ was also “ acrost 
the water "’—a lay-sister in a Belgian convent. 

Always very genteel, ’Tilda was,” remarked ’Tilda’s 
mother, with critical detachment. ‘ That’s how she com 
to take up with the Cath'lics. Not but what I was born Cath’li 
too,” she remembered, ‘* but, there, Robert was Chapel, and 
what's the differ? I gave it up, to save trouble, like, when 
I married, and Robert got his job here in the Forest as keeper 
kh, dear, a strip of a girl I was then. When I come over first 
from Franc pe 

“ You're French, then?” 
cood deal 


“Yes. Come over to service in Plymouth. I did. when 


I ejaculated. It explained a 


[ was left an orphan. Just turned fifteen, I was.  Sixty-six 
Vears ago chat was ; not much French about me now, is there ? "’ 
she demanded, amusedly. 

Her quick mind sought the cause of my silence. ‘‘ Oh 


vou’re mavbe noticing these?” she said, and touched het 
clothes 

I was not, at that moment, but they were, nevertheless 
noteworthy. Her bodice was made of some curiously figured 
woollen stuff, obviously old, with an age not only of wear: on 
her white hair was a white cap With streamers, and below het 
short, serviceable skirt showed wooden clogs. 

She looked down at herself. ‘‘ Never thought to wea 
‘em till last vear,”’ she declared. “ It was that there vounyg 
artist gentleman that lodged here in the summer. Nice, eas\ 
going voung feller he was. My darter, she never cared for him : 
said he put her in mind of a play-actor, and always late to his 
meals. One day, if he didn’t go rummaging in that old chesty 
of my mother’s I brought over with me as a girl, and fetch out 
these. Said I should look a picture in ’em, and he couldn't 
live without paintin’ of it.” She cocked her head, discriminat 
ingly, and smiled. “A nice-spoken way he had with him, 
too. But my darter, she did carry on when she come home 
Said I should be a laughing-stock. So I took and wore ’em ever 
since.” The glint of that abiding victory was in her eves. 
‘Told her I was gettin’ to feel at home like in the clothes I 
should want when I go acrost the water.” 

We laughed together. Her joy in the remembrance of 
this evident master-stroke of repartee was irresistible. 

The garden gate clicked. ‘‘ Here she be now,” continued 
Mrs. Briggs, without turning, and in her voice were warring 
elements of irritation and maternal pride. 

I looked out of the window, and the idea of lightness of 
any sort connected with Maria Briggs seemed groiesque. She 
was a large, lethargic woman of about fiftv, clumsy of build, 
slow of walk. It was easy to see that her mother’s vivacity, 
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her zest of living, would remain for ever an enigma to that 
tranquil, bovine mind—as easy as it was to see that against 
the density of her daughter's perceptions Mrs. Briggs’ little, 
bird-like, buoyant soul would for ever beat its wings in vain. 

Maria Briggs came up to the door, laden with awkward- 
shaped brown paper parcels, and looking moist and _ tired 
Obviously she had meant to come in at the front door, but, 
as she caught sight of me at the window, she hesitated, fumbled 
a moment with her packages, grew painfully red and took the 
path leading to the back of the cottage. 

Mrs. Briggs sniffed indignantly as she turned and prepared 
to meet the fugitive at the other entrance. ‘‘ If that ain’t jist 
like M’ria!’”’ she declared. ‘‘ Shyer th’n a black beetle, and she 
turned fifty-three. Of all the eggeravatin’ women ji 

The rest was lost to me as the kitchen door shut and Mrs. 
Briggs pounced upon her prey 

That Maria would at all times receive scant sympathy 
in a malady so incomprehensible as shyness was plain enough, 
but I suspected that the root of Mrs. Briggs’ immediate resent 
ment lay in the fact that she had been defrauded of a tactical 
advantage ; she could not now display me before a mute, 
inglorious Maria—a Maria deterred by shyness from open 
protest—in all the bareness of my unreferenced condition ; 
she would have instead, I surmised, to do battle over my dis 
puted body in a fair field and with no favour—to wit, by the 
kitchen hearth 

The days that followed concealed Maria Briggs in her cloak 
of shyness as successfully as if she had still been away from home, 
and cooking to oblige. Mrs. Briggs, on the other hand, became 
friendly to the point of taking an interest in me that was at 
times embarrassing. There was, for imstance, a morning 
when I waited eagerly in the sun-flooded garden for the postman, 
while Mrs. Briggs laid breakfast. ‘‘ He’ll not be long now,” 
she called sympathetically from the doorway. 

I laughed at her obvious meaning, and, encouraged, she 
joined me in the path. ‘“ You'll be gettin’ married soon ? ”’ 
she deduced. My disclaimer must have carried the conviction 
of sincerity, for she accepted it, though with reluctance. 

Her difficulty then became, however, to reconcile rejection 
of universal destiny with the reputation for niceness which she 
had originally bestowed on me, and was now bound, before 
Maria and all comers, to maintain. She found a way. “ Ah, 
well,” she said, benignantly, ‘“ maybe you're right. Robert, 
he was one in a thousand—the moon last night pui me in mind 
of our courting days at Plymouth, and boots and winders 
and knives he never let me lay a finger on to the day he died 
but there’s not many like him. Maybe you're right. They be 
mostly varmints.” 

Another dav it was my work that engaged her attention. 
‘ Ain't you ready for your supper yet?” she demanded 
severely. “ Keepin’ on hour after hour. ‘Tain’t wuth it 
not at your age.” 

Warned by experience, I forbore to follow up the inference. 
‘' But I like it,”’ I said, mildly. 

It appeared that she was under some necessity to believe 
me—and yet to account for me. A hard task, her face said, 
but she grappled with it. ‘“‘ Well, I wouldn’t like it meself,” 
she ruminated ; ‘ but likely it’s a good thing there be some with 
head-pieces '’—and so allowed generously for my place in the 
scheme of things. 

During those quiet summer weeks I grew to think that 
there was no foe against which that youthful spirit in a body 
eighty-one years old would not fling itself with the joy of battle, 
and prevail. She sallied forth each morning to release her 
ducks and geese with a quenchless zest in strategic encounter, 
and each evening that saw them safely bestowed again in 
ancient outhouses marked the close, to her eyes, of an astute 
general’s brilliantly successful campaign. The mention of a 
cockroach scout or two observed on the stairs set her planning 
midnight sorties with joyous ardour, and no singer in Israel 
could put more lyric ferocity into a pawan of battle than she 
into the morning’s list of the slain. In more serious engagements 
with Maria there could be no question that she was invariably 
victorious, any chance weakening in her lines being easily 
covered, in the last resort, by the heavy guns of Trudy-acrost- 
the-water. Before their menace the enemy never failed to retire. 
But there came a day—the last of my stay—when I was to see 
Mrs. Briggs defeated, and in disorderly retreat. It was a blazing 
midday of July, and I sat at lunch with door and window set 
wide for the little stream of air that never quite failed the 
hill-top. Mrs. Briggs was in the room behind; Maria was 
once more away, cooking—though, as usual, in the subtle 
independence of the corollary “to oblige.” Through the hot 
stillness came the sound of wheels, and I glanced up. A closed 
four-wheeler had drawn up at the gate, and a thin, hatchet-faced 
woman emerged from it, followed by a spiritless-looking young 
girl. They walked up the path together, and the older woman 
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came in at my open door without knocking, as though the 
place belonged to her, which it did. My access of freezing 
dignity was entirely wasted on her. ‘Is Mrs. Briggs in the 
kitchen ?”” she demanded, sharply, and walked through, 
without waiting for a reply. 

The communicating door closed with a snap, and I managed 
to resist an impulse to rush to the rescue. Mrs. Briggs would 
surely prove equal to this as to every previous situation. But 
Mrs. Briggs didn’t. From the adjoining room came a continuous, 
emphatic murmur that was assuredly not hers, punctuated at 
infrequent intervals by a quavering note of alarm and capitula- 
tion that dreadfully was. 

I held my breath and waited, and after a thousand hours, 
expressed by the clock in terms of five or six minutes, the hatchet- 
faced woman came out, and, walking swiftly to the cab, was 
once more engulfed, together with the limp young girl, in its 
stifling depths. When the last sound of the departing wheels 
had died away, I turned my head. Mrs. Briggs’ face, scared 
and tearful, was peering cautiously round the kitchen door. 
** Be she gone ? ”’ she demanded, fearfully. 

I reassured her, and led the shaking old body to the best 
armchair, with whose villainous discomfort she was on terms 
of lifelong intimacy. ‘“‘ Eh, that’s better,’”’ she said, with a sigh 
of relief, and wiped her eyes. ‘ That were Mrs. Fitch, my 
landlady. Arealnastv, hard woman she be. Might have killed 
me, comin’ and givin’ me a turn like that!’ Mrs. Briggs 
was rapidly recovering her moral if not her physical tone. 

“Don’t worry,” I soothed. ‘‘ Is she goimg to raise the 
rent ?”’ 

“That she ain’t!”’ declared Mrs. Briggs, indignantly. 
‘“ Didn’t she promise Robert I should have this cottage as 
long as it was hers to let 2. And how could I have it if she was 
to go raisin’ the rent ? Robert, he saved her boy from drownin’ 
in the Long Pool when he was a little chap. Not but what he 
might have spared himself the trouble, for he died next vear 
of the pneumony. But that’s neether here nor there. She 
promised Robert, and she’s kep’ her word, up to now. And 
now—she up and she says * Mrs. Briggs’ voice sank to a 
tearful whisper that, from Mrs. Briggs, was harrowing. It 
was with immense relief that 1 looked up as a shadow fell 
across the doorway, and found it was Maria. 

“Why, mother ’’—the large, shy woman took on suddenly, 
airs of authority and decision, and I realised that it was physical 
crises such as these which wrested now and then from Mrs. 
Briggs her dearly loved supremacy—** you’ve had one of your 
bad turns. Somebody been upsetting you ?’ 

I explained the situation rapidly, as far as I knew it. 

**Yes,”’ corroborated Mrs. Briggs, with sudden venom, 
‘and if you hadn't kep’ eggin’ of me on, M’ria, to ask her about 
layin’ them water-pipes on, ‘twouldn’t never have happened. 
Sail I was always a-pesterin’, and she could will away the 
proputty to that pasty-faced niece of hers any day, if she was 
druv to it. That wouldn’t be breakin’ her word, says she. 
And then Lawyer Sprott would tell the girl to sell, and where 
should we be ?” 

“Come away to your bed, mother, and don’t you worry,” 
advised Maria, soothingly, yet with an undercurrent of alarm 
that curiously revived her mother’s drooping spirits. 

As she totteringly obeyed, and thereby relinquished for 
the time the reins of government, she nodded her old head with 
grim satisfaction. ‘‘ Yes, M’ria Briyggs,’’ she said. ‘‘ Maybe 
you'll think twice afore you start worritin’ about water-pipes 
and sich-like again. All very well for me, with Trudy acrost the 
water only waitin’ for me to say the word, but where would 
vou find a cottage hereabouts less th’n double the rent, I’d like 
to know ? ”’ 

“Yes, I know, mother,” admitted Maria humbly- 
propitiatingly. 

“1 declare I won't put it off another day,” pursued Mrs. 
3riggs, with mounting relish, as she was helped with difficulty 
up the stairs. “I'll write to Trudy the very minute I feel a 
bit better in meself. Go down and fetch me the pen and ink 
M’ria. I’ll get Miss here to write it for me afore she goes.”’ 

“Yes, mother,”’ said Maria, submissively. 

It was dusk when I went to say good-bye to Mrs. Brigys. 
She was propped up with pillows, and her old face had recovered 
some of its rosiness and all of its sprightly shrewdness. We 
talked a few minutes, and then I offered to write the letter. 

A look of childlike cunning overspread Mrs. Briggs’ counten- 
ance. She moved slightly so that she could see from the open 
window whether Maria were in the little yard below. She was 
not. ‘‘ Bless you,” said Mrs. Briggs, settling back comfortably, 
‘don’t you trouble. Jist slip a sheet inside the envelope 
and write the address on it. That’ll do to shew my darter.”’ 

“Then you don’t mean ” T hazarded. 

“Course not,” agreed Mrs. Briggs, with good-humoured 
contempt. ‘“‘ Nigh on sixty years it be since Robert and I 
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first come here. Eh, deary, deary me!” The old eyes were 
full for a moment of tender memories. ‘‘ Leave it? Not 
till I’m carried out in my coffin. But my darter ’’—again 
the ancient irritation of a bridgeless gulf was in the words- 
she don’t pay no attention to things of them sort. The 
rent and the vegetables is what she’s set on. So she don’t 
know but what I'll go acrost the water any day. And then 
Mrs. Fitch ’d sell quick enough.” 
I looked out across the little green hill, whose loveliness 
ung by the frail thread of one old woman’s life. 
“ 4in’t it purty?” said Mrs. Briggs again, softly, as on 
at first day. 
I bent and kissed her good-bye. Maria Briggs was a 
od woman and a conscientious daughter, but the point of 
w for which those three words stood was not in her philosophy. 
was a very lonely as well as a very old woman I was leaving. 
“Shall I come up, mother?” Maria’s slow tones, ludicrous 
their note of careful propitiation, came from below with 
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N ENDOWMENT OF £20,000,000 is a very large endow- 
ment, so large that it is fortunate that the late Mrs. 
Smallweed never heard of it, or she would have in- 
fallibly goaded her irascible husband into “ battle, 
murder and sudden death.”” The gift (unhappily, not as 

t confirmed) of {20,000,000 by Mr. Rockefeller, reported in more 
than one of our leading news- 
papers, part of the income 
of which will be used for 
improving the hygiene of 
the Tropics has naturally 
ae drawn attention to one ol 

the commonest of all tropical 
diseases, the so-called An- 
cylostomiasis, a disease 
more debilitating and more 
fatal and more widely spread 
than any other tropical 
disease, with the possible 
exception of malaria. The 
trouble is brought about 
by the presence in large 
numbers of a certain round- 
worm, Ancylostoma duo- 
denale, in the human ali- 
mentary canal. According 
to Castellani and Chalmers, 
the disease is believed to 
have been known to the 
ancient Egyptians under the 
term “heltu,” which is 
mentioned in the  Ebers 
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| gt copdt” papyrus, written some one 
thousand five hundred and 
| -te* fifty years B.c. In the 

papyrus the disease was 
a called AAA, and certain 
|. glcem remedies were suggested. 


Another ancient reference 
occurs in the Sanscrit Harita 
Samhita, where it is re- 
corded that the trouble was 
due to swallowing clay. 
But whatever the ancients 
knew about the Ancylo- 
stoma soon disappeared fre m 
the stock of common know- 
ledge, and it was only in 
1838 that Dubiniredis- 
covered the worm which is 
responsible for such wide- 
spread distress. Some vears 
later Griesinger cssociated 


m. burs. 


. t.—Adult male Ancylostoma duode- 
é (magnified, 20) an., anus; card., 


diac portion of intestine; co ceph the presence ot the worm 
rve commissure round the esophagus; With profound anemia in 
j., ejaculatory duct; gi. cem., cement Egypt. Later on it was 


nds; gi. cerv., cervical glands; gl. discovered to be the cause 
ph.*, end of cephalic glands; m. burs., of tropical anemia in Brazil. 
muscles of the bursa ; sm. rely. sp.,tetractor ae i¢ was not till the 
uscles of the spicule; mw. gl. ceph, tising of the St. Gothard 
wclei of the cephalic glands; @s., Seeman in the onaiy eisthtios 
esophagus ; pap. cerv., cervical papillae ; : Cage. igi 
ex., excretory pore ; spic., spicule; te, that the disease attracted 
stis; fe*, end of the testis; v. s, general attention among the 


versicula seminalis. From Looss medical men of Europe. 
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the sound of an opening door. Mrs. Briggs leaned out of the 
window. “No,” she said, sharply. ‘‘ We ain’t finished that 
letter yet awhile.” 

The door shut again submissively, and Mrs. Briggs relaxed 
her disciplinary manner. ‘‘ My darter, she don’t mean no 
harm,”’ she pronounced, with a large tolerance, ‘‘ but she sets 
quite enough by herself as it is, what with her light 
hand for pastry and all. If she was to know I'd rather 
be drownded th’n go acrost the water there’d be no holdin’ 
of her in.” 

I tried in vain to conjure up a picture of Maria Briggs 
running amok 

* Like as not,”’ elucidated Mrs. Brigys. ‘* she’d start changin’ 
the ducks’ food, and give up goim’ out to oblige.”” She shook 
her head as she looked at me. and once more strove to find words 
for the phenomenon of temperament which she could feel but 
now express. Jt was the old ones that had to serve once more. 
“My darier, she be sich an eggeravatin’ woman. 


Schulthess. 


in modern medical history, it was recog- 

twenty-five years increased amazingly, and 
sietian, aaa generally endemic (if one may apply this 
dition of the soil favours its presence. In Egypt it is found in 
parts of South America and the West Indies, and in the warmer 
districts, and it has caused infinite harm in the coal mines of 
appeared in certain mines of Cornwall, a local poet and a strong 


se 
The Italian excavators suffered so much from this parasite that 
nised as causing a dangerous and not 
| C infrequently a fatal disease 

Our knowledge of the geographical dis 

\ ( ) it has at the present time been found in so 

many countries that one may almost state 

Natural size. After Word to a worm) all over the globe between 

the parallels 5rdeg. 31min. N. and 30deg. 

nearly all the natives. In parts of India seventy-five per cent. are 

infected, and it seems to be equally common in Ceylon, the Straits 

parts of Europe and North America. In 1902 Ancylostoma 

was discovered in the tin mines of Cornwall, probably introduced 

Central Europe, especially in Westphalia. Once established 

in its larval state in the heat and the moisture of a mine it is 
Churchman noted 
Its presence in the 


increasing interest was taken in it, and now, for the first time 

tribution of the worm has within the last 
pe oe that Aneylostoma or an allied genus is 

S., Wherever the character and the moist con- 
Settlements, Java, China, Japan, the Philippines, the warmer 
by the return of miners from the Transvaal or other sub-tropical 
very difficult to eradicate. When some years ago this disease 
following verse : 






paps 
If modern saints worked 


miracles, 
The Bishop of this 


\ papd 


diocese 


Would quickly rid the ‘ dent i 

Cornish mines 
Of Ancylostomiasis On. CCS N . 4pap d 

As is usual } 

with parasitic . 4 

worms, the male is ’ 

comparatively — in- 

significant in num- 

ber and =ae Com- lig. 3 Head of Ancylostoma duodenal X 190), 

pared wi th the looking into the mouth; dent ¢., the internal teeth 

female. There seem near the bottom of the oral capsule ; or. as., entrances 

to be about three to the aesophagus; pap. d., pap. lL, pap. v., dorsal, 

times as many of lateral, and ventral head papilla From Looss 


the latter as of the 

former, and whereas the male measures from six to eleven 
millimetres in length, the female measures from seven to 
fifteen millimetres. Like all animals that live in the dark, 
these little creatures are without pigment and are greyish white, 
but sometimes they are stained red with the blood they absorb 
from their host. Ancylostoma cannot shut its mouth; it 
is perpetually open. Inside it is provided with certain strongly 
recurved hooks. Into this mouth and, indeed, quite a long way 
into the gullet is dragged a portion of the soft mucous membrane 
lining of the alimentary canal of the host, and it is on the cells 
covering this that the worm lives. Occasionally a blowd-vessel 
is ruptured, and then a pinkish tinge is given to the parasitic 
worm; but according to Looss, the bloed corpuscles are not 
digested. It is believed that from time to time the worm shifts 
its position, and that the abandoned bite continues to bleed, 
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and certainly there are some large glands opening into the mouth 
of the worm like those that exist in the pharynx of the leech 
which may very well secrete some anti-coagulating secretion. 

A female Ancylostoma produces a never-ending stream of 
eggs, oval, transparent, delicate-looking structures which do 
not develop very far until they have passed away from the body 
of their host. Should, however, they reach a warm, moist 
spot ina mine or tunnel, or on the ground, the development is 
so rapid that in one or two davs a young larva is hatched out, 
very hungry and very vigorous, devouring whatever organi 
matter it can find, so that within a week it trebles its size 
but even then it is very 
minute Bv the end of its 
first seven days of free 
existence the embryo has 
twice cast its skin, and 
after its second moult 1 
undergoes a “ rest - cure,” 
passing a stage comparable 
with the chrvysalis in insects 
In this condition it will live 
for weeks and months, 
moving, if at all, but 
languidly in mud or damp 
earth 

The question now 
arises, How do these larve 
gl. ceph find their way into the 
alimentary canal of man 
rill a few years ago it was 
always thought that the 
transference was direct, 
either by means of drinking 
infected water or by means 
of the perverted instincts 
which the worm induces, 
for their presence stimulates 
human beings to eat clay 
and earth But there is 
another route, and one of 
the romances of science must 
now be explained. Towards 
the end of the last century, 
when cholera was prevalent 
in Alexandria, Dr. Looss, 
the distinguished  parasit 
ologist, was working in the 
local laboratory at the larva 
of Ancylostoma. In trans 
ferring some of the wate1 
containing larve from one 
watch-glass to another by 
means of a_ prpette he ac 
cidentally spilt a drop on 
to the back ot his hand 
He did not wait to wipe rt 
off, but after a time he 
noticed that the place where 
he drop had fallen was 
intensely irritable and had 
become reddened and in 
flamed He then made a 





Ii ; \ voung but vulult temale 
Suculectome ducdenale tz 60): on. ae further experiment ; placing 
wd., cardiac portion of the intestin a drop of the fluid swarming 
co. ceph nerve commissure round th with larve on the back of 
wsophagus ; gl. ceph., cephalic glands; his hand he _ allowed it 
ceph.*, end of right cephalic gland partially to dry up. rhe 
rv, cervical glands ; if., intestine; burning and the reddening 


ceph. and nu. gl. cerv., nuclei of of the skin began ovet 


cephalic and cervical glands; as. @0 os, and a little later 
phagus ov., ovary ; ov.*, end rf : ; r 
when he removed what 
wary ; éj., terminal portion of uterus : 
was left of the fluid very 
Pp. « , exeretory pore ; ree Bee recepta . 
culum seminis: wf., uterus: vulv., vulva few ol ihe larvee were 


From Loo to be found. The great 

majority of them had dis- 

appeared. These litile trifles gave Dr. Looss “ furiously to 
think,’’ as the French say, and he then repaired to the hospital, 
where he found a boy whose leg was about to be removed. He 
dropped a little of the fluid full of ancylostoma larve on the 
leg, and after the leg was cut off the area in question was 
removed and cut into sections. When these sections were 
examined through the microscope the little ancylostoma larve 
were seen forcing their way down into the body through the 
skin, especially travelling by the hair follicles, and, to a lesser 
extent, through the sweat glands into the deeper layers of the 
skin. It was, of course, impossible to pursue this work with 
the human Ancylostoma, and Dr. Looss had to carry on his 
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work with another species. The larve of A. caninum were traced 
into the blood vessels and lymphatics of the dog. Swept along 
in the blood stream, they easily reach the lungs. Once arrived 
in the lungs the larve have no difficulty in traversing the soft 
pulmonary tissue and making their way in 

the cavity of the respiratory organs. Thence a 
they travel along the bronchial tubes, and 
so to the windpipe and into the larynx 
and up almost into the mouth, and here 
they turn back into the cesophagus and 
so down into the stomach and _ intestine 
The whole of this remarkable journey takes ae 
from seven to ten days. They then shed “ 
the skin of their second moult, and later, 
when they reach the alimentary canal, they, 





undergo a third and fourth ecdysis or moult. bt ee 
In eight days they become capable ol nale (x about 4 
reproduction, and in a very few more Colourless. Fr 
days the eggs are then passing away from Looss 

the body of the host. The whole cycle ot 


their life-history has taken, under favourable circumstances 
from a month to six weeks ; under unfavourable circumstances 
it can be almost indefinitely prolonged. The truth of this 
very remarkable and, until Dr. Looss’ investigations, quite 
unheard of life-history is now accepted. Dr. Sambon, however 
thinks that in many cases the Ancylostoma larve reach 
the alimentary canal with the blood stream, and directly 
penetrate its walls without passing through the lungs. Probably 
both views are correct, though it is generally held that the rout: 
laid down by Looss is the one the larve usually follow. This 
is a very queer and a very unexpected piece of natural history 
But, as Mr. Squeers remarks, “It only shows what Natu 
is, Sir. She's a rum’‘un, is 

Natur’.”’ 


Since the middle of the 
seventeenth century a fatal 
disease has been known to 
exist in the warmer parts gg. @. 
of America. In 1648 Piso, 
in his ‘“ Historia Medica 
Braziliz,”’ gives an account 
of a disease which he calls 
‘ Oppilacao,” and = from 
that time forward numerous 
writers have described the 
symptoms of this disease 
without appreciating cr 
understanding its cause. 





As we have mentioned. Fig. 6 Head and mouth of Neca 
Dubini undoubted], americanus, seen from behind (x 
: “a. D. e., dorsal free edge of the mouth; H 
deserves the credit of first 
Mi 4 : skin of tl head covering Pl.; Oes. G 
associating Miners An#mia opening of the dorsal cesophagael glands 


or Tunnel disease with the Pl., cutting plates inside the mouth. L/ 
presence of a parasitic 
worm. One of the many 
troubles which has, for more years than one cares to recall 
vexed the economist of the Southern part of the United States 
is the existence of a large population of degraded white peopk 
sometimes referred to by the black citizens as ‘‘ Poor mea 
wiites’’ or “* Poor white trash.” About the beginning of the 
present century Professor Stiles of Washington was able to show 
that the deplorable condition of this degenerate people was duc 
not so much to original sin as to the fact that thev were infested 
by a worm which was thought to be identical with the Ancylos 
toma duodenale we have described above. But ten vears agi 
Stiles found out that the worm, althoug! 
its effects were identical with the Ancylos 
toma, was of a different species and eve 
genus, and this he named Necatotr americanus 
It was for some vears thought that this N 
americanus was peculiar to America, an 
the uninformed were even a little proud of it 
The Yellow Press—Guienberg, we are told, 
had he foreseen the Yellow Press, would not 
have invented printing—took it up and 
labelled it the ‘‘ Germ-of-idleness.’’ School- 
Fig. >> —Egg of masters and college presidents looked forward 
Vecator americanus tO a virus weakened under cultivation until! 
inoculation would confer immunity to 
Colourless. From laziness on schoolboys and college students. 
Looss. A little later some pigmies from the 
Semliki Forest, who were brought by some 

enterprising impresario for exhibition in music-halls, passed 
down the Nile, and, on reaching Cairo, were inspected by Looss, 
who discovered in them Necator americanus. Probably this 
was introduced some centuries ago into America from Africa 


chitenous lamella From Looss 
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vith the slaves, and is part of the debt the New World has had 
to pay for the institution of slavery. Since then Leiper has 
shown that Necator americanus is almost as widely distributed 
in the Old World as in the New. 

There are many details about the tunnel worm which are 

ill adapted for discussion in CountRY LIFE; but one may at 

east point out that, with proper provision, it may be con- 

trolled. To a great extent it is controlled in the Panama 

Canal region and other districts by the American sanitary 
ficials. To take but one example. In Porto Rico the deaths 
uused by Ancylostomiasis were placed at 30 per cent. of the 

local death rate ; but by assiduous and most careful treatment 
» authorities in that island managed to cure 26 per cent. of 
» inhabitants and practically cured another 17:5 per cent., 
‘ile 40 per cent. of their patients were still under treat 
nt at the time of writing. The remaining 16} per cent. 
sed to return, and only 0-2 per 
it. died. This admirable work was 
ected without any great cost. The 
tal expense for the year was only 
600, of which the salaries account for 
200 and drugs for £1,100. 

That the inhabitants of the United 
ites are enabled to control and 
re a population of ignorant and 
perstitious peasants is but another 
imple of the autocratic methods 
ich a Republic alone dares to adopt. 
id the same treatment been rigorousl\ 
forced by a Colonial Secretary under 
constitutional monarchy, the reduc- 
n of his’ salary would certainly 
ve been moved by some Member of 

Parliament whose zeal almost equals 


s ignorance. The triumph of the 
\mericans in. making the “ Canal- 
ne” a health resort is summed up 


by Mr. James Bryce, our late Am- 
bassador at Washington, in these 
ords: “Its success in escaping all 
harges of partiality or corruption, as 
ell as in producing efficiency in the 
vork and contentment among the 
workers, has indeed been such as to 
make some persons draw from it an 
argument in favour of State control 
of all great enterprises. To the un- 
biassed observer it is rather an instance 
of the efficiency obtainable by vesting 
full administrative control in = men 
whose uprightness and capacity have 
already been proved beyond question, who have not risen 
by political methods, and who have nothing to gain by any 
misuse of their powers. So far as any political moral can be 
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drawn from the case, that moral recommends not democratit 

collectivism, but military autocracy.”’ A. E. SHIPLEY 
The figures illustrating this article are borrowed from Allbutt’s and 

Rolleston’s Svstem of Medicine, published by Messrs. Macmillan and ¢ 


THE STRAFFAN STATION 


STUD, KILDARE. 


HE Straffan Station Stud has not yet attained its 
majority, for it is just nineteen vears ago that Mr. 
E. Kennedy made a beginning with the rearing of 
two vearlings in one of the paddocks now forming 
a small portion of the twelve hundred acres included 

But even then the stud turned out a winnet 


in the stud farm 


Ae ag te mage ry . 
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a good one too——for one of the two yearlings in question was Lo 
Ben, quite a little one, but possessed of a rare turn of speed none 
the less, for he won a number of races, the Batthvanyi Stakes 
among them. Since then such race-horses 
as Desirée, Dark Ronald, Grandiflora, Dx 

launay, Nicola and The Tetrarch have been 
bred and reared at Strafian, and buvers at 
Doncaster have acquired the habit of look- 
ing favourably upon the Straffan-bred 
vearlings. Well, too, they may do so, for 

besides the fact that many of them do 
win races, there is this about them—that 
they come up for sale in such hard, clean 
condiuion that they are fit to go to work at 
once, and they have, moreover, been so 
handled from their foalhood days that thei 
* breaking ”’ is not attended with any diffi 

culty. Apart from Mr. E. Kennedy's own 
knowledge of the Stud Book and_ the 
mating or “ nicking ”’ of the various strains 
of blood and his keen and critical appre 

ciation of make and shape, much of the 
success of the Straffan Station Stud is, | 
think, due as well to the excellence of the 
pasturage as to the spaciousness of the 
stud farm itself. In the covering season, 
especially now that such a celebrity as 
Roi Herode is in residence, the number of 
mares is, of course, largely increased, but 
as far as the stud itself is concerned the 
brood mares—there are some fifteen o1 
sixteen—foals and vearlings have at theit 
disposal more than twelve hundred acres 
of land. Some of the paddocks, too, are of 
exceptional size. One of them, known as 


Copyright ‘the Bog,” is more than a mile in length, 
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and itis here that The Tetrarch learned 
the use of his limbs showing, indeed, such 
“form’’ when he laid himself down to 
gallop in sheer exuberance of health and 
spirits that Mr. Kennedy was able to tell 
several of lus friends at Doncaster that 
“this fellow can go.’ Fortunately for 
himself, Mr. ‘‘ Atty’ Persse not only heard 
but believed, and, having the courage of 
his conviction, secured one of the best 
bargains ever sold at Doncaster, one, too, 
that may, if all goes well—if the colt can 
stay as well as turn out to be one 
of the best bargains ever made by a buyer 
of bloodstock Here, at all events, is Roi 
Hérode, sire of the “ flying grey.”’ He is 
taking his leisure in his own special pad 
dock, and comes trotting up to get the 
piece of sugar which he knows his owner 
will have ready for him. I had not seen 
him since he ran in the St. Leger, and that 
very sound judge of horses, Mr. William 
I’Anson, fell in love with him, vowing that 
there was not such a well-made horse in 
the country Could he see him now, he 
would not, I am sure, have 


vo tast 


cause to 





NICOLA AND 
change his opinion, for the horse is better 
looking than ever—so much so that I do 
not know where the most captious 
critic could fault him. As a race-horse 
a hunter, a hack, he is just about perfect, 
and that, | think, is the praise 
which can be given toa horse. Then, there 
are his singularly amiable disposition 

thing that in a stallion — and 
soundness of constitution, to which 


highest 


a great 


must be added a very taking pedigree. 
Here it is: Roi Hérode, foaled in 1904, by 


Le Samaritain (2) out of Roxelane (1), by 
War Dance (1) out of Rose of York, by 
Speculum (r) out of Rouge Rose, by Thor 
manby (4), by Windhound (3) out of Alice 
Hawthorn And Le Samaritain is by Le 
Sancy (4) out of Clementina (2), by Don- 
caster (5) out of Clemence, by Newminster 
8, by Touchstone 14 out of Beeswing. Le 
Sancy (Roi Heérode’s grandsire) is by 
Atlantic (3) out of Gem of Gems, by Strath 

conan 11; and Atlantic is by Thormanby. 
It will thus be seen that in his pedigree 
full as it is of the very best strains of 
running blood, Thormanby comes in at 
the top and bottom of the fourth remove 

and itis, I think, both curious and interest- 
ing to notice that some of Roi Hérode’s 
stock show no trace at all of “ grey,”’ but 
acknowledge the Thormanby colour and 
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general characteristics. Such 
indeed, is the chestnut year 
ling filly out of Alphabet, 

voungster concerning whom | 
shall have more to say whe 
I come to deal with the vear 
lings going up to Doncaste1 
Bend Or blood would, I think 
do well with Roi Hérode, bu 
that is a subject for the con 
sideration of breeders wl 
have been fortunate enoug] 
to secure nominations to him 
and I may add that his sub 
scription list is now full t 
the end of the 


season 101 


1915. Two other sires ther 
are at Straffan—Symingtoi 
and Huon Little spac: 


need be given to the forme 
for he is well known a 
a sire, as, indeed, he ma 
well be, secing that his rg 
crop of two year olds wo 
more than the stock of am 
other sire in the same year 
then, he is the sire of suc! 
as Seaforth, Nicola, Svdmo 
ton, Junior, and many othe 
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first by a splint and subsequently by an acci 
dental injury to one of her knees. Vahren is 
a fine, roomy mare, well shaped and well bred 
being by Bona Vista (sire of Cyllene) out of 
Cartania, by Hagioscope out of Rose Garden 
(dam of the speedy Dornroschen), by Kingcraft 
out of Eglentyne. Vahren herself was a winner 
of races, and is the dam of Nicola by Symington, 
Coupe D’Or by John o’ Gaunt (winner ot the 
Russian Oaks), and of The Tetrarch by Roi 
Herode, to whom she is again in foal. Gravita 
tion, alovely mare by St. Simon out of Gravity, 
by Wisdom, is the property of Mr. “ Atty 
Persse, and so should not be included in this 
account of the Straffan Station Stud; but I 
do so, nevertheless, because I am sure that 
Mr. Leopold de Rothschild would be glad to 
see her fine filly foal by Radium. Coming 
back to the mares belonging to the stud, 
the next we see is Maund, a_ chestnut 
mare foaled in 1898, by Tarporley (by 
St. Simon) out of lanthe, by the Miser. This 
is a nice stamp of a short-legged, deep 
bodied mare. She is the dam of Scotch Gift 
a good winner—and of Charity, winner in 
1912 of the Stamford Two Year Old Plate, 
the Weston Two Year Old Stakes and the 
Lingtield Great Foal Plate. With her is a 
W. A. Rouch. DONNA HASTINGS Copyright. really good colt foal by Roi Hérode, to 





winners. It is almost needless 
to add that he is a_ good- 
looking and well-bred horse by 
\yrshire 8 out of Siphonia 20, by 
St. Simon 11 out of Palmflower, 
by the Palmer (5) out of Jenny 
Diver, by Buccaneer. What Huon 
is going to do as a sire remains to 
be seen, for this is his first season 
at the stud. But he is a fine up- 
standing horse, by Ardpatrick (5) 
out of Hyéres (4), by Isonomy 19 
out of Ste. Marguerite, by Her- 
mit (5) out of Devotion, by Stock- 
well (3). He is, therefore, an ex- 
tremely well-bred horse, and is, 
moreover, the only son of Ard- 
patrick whose services are avail- 
able to English breeders. 

Now for some of the brood 
mares. First comes Vahren (2), 
famous already as the dam of 
Nicola and The Tetrarch. The 
latter would suffice, but Nicola 
was quite a good one. She ran 
but once owing to trouble caused W. A. Rouch. GRAVITATION AND FILLY FOAL. Copyright. 





whom she is again apparently safe in foal. 
A young mare—four years old—of undeniabl 
class is Nicola, by Symington out of Valhren 
winner of the Sandown Park Stud Produce 
Stakes (the only race for which she ran) in 
toro. She has at foot a clean-limbed, very 
racing-like grey filly foal by Roi Hérode, with 
whom she has again been mated. Magnitude 
(1891), bv Barcaldine out of Incognita, is dam 
of Grandiflora, by Jacquemart ; Miss Snap 
by Wildfowler, Sydmonton, Craigowan and 
Ben Wyvis, and her foal, a colt, is by Ro 
Hérode. A good foal he is, too, with the 
remarkably well-placed hocks which lis sire 
seems to transmit to all his stock Fhe othe 
mares I must leave, for something must be 
said about the vearlings for Doncaster. Fou 
good colts there are; but it would perhaps 
be rash to say that among them is anothe1 
Tetrarch. But why not! I shall, at allevents 
be surprised if the great slashing son of Roi 
Hérode and Magnitude fail to repay whatever 
price may be paid for him with interest. A 
good-class colt, too, is the other Roi Hérode out 
of Miss Donovan. Nor will buyers be wanting 
when the brown colt by Symington out of 
Altair by Orme comes into the ring. The best 
of the fillies is, if lam not mistaken, ‘“‘ next door 
to a good one.”” She is by Roi Hérode out ot 
Alphabet (dam of a winner), by Galopin or 
W. A. Rouch MAUND. Copyright. Friar’s Balsam, and isa rare mover. T.H.B. 
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MONG the beautiful medieval houses of the West of 
England the Bishop's Palace at Wells takes a very 





prominent place. Not to see it, with its embattled 
walls, its bastions, gatehouse, moat and drawbridg 
is not to see Wells, and it has a special beauty 
of its own which is hardly surpassed anywhere in England 
3ut we must realise that what we look at to-day is a bishop’s 
manor house with 600 vears of change and alteration and 
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development, and a glance, such as alone we can give to it, 
only arouses in us a desire to know more of its history and a 
wish to understand the secret of its fascinating beauty. For 
more than a thousand years there has been a bishop’s house 
to the south of the bishop’s church, and the story of its growth 
is well worth our attention. Long before there was a bishop 
in Wells a church and a priest’s house had been built near the 
great spring of St. Andrew. Aldhelm and the great Ine 

had founded the church, and 


wt 


then 200 vears afterwards, 
in A.D. gog, the great King 
Eadward = gave to Wells 
Athelm as its first bishop. 
So the church of St. Andrew 
rose to cathedral rank, and 
the humble house of the 
priest was enlarged for the 
familia of the bishop. Where 
however, this house was we 
cannot exactly say, nor vet 
can we fix the site of that 
house which Bishop Giso built 
(A.D. r1061—1087) when he 
imposed upon the priests of 
his church the rule of St. 
Chrodegang, and built them 


a dormitory and a refectory. 


But when Bishop Jocelyn 
(A.D. 1206—1242) had leisure 
to think of building, both 


bishop's house and canons’ 
dormitory were probably in 
ruins, and he had to build 
anew and probably on tresh 
ground. The cloisters which 


he erected to the south of 
the cathedral church made 
him choose a site for his 


manor house to the south of 
the stream which flowed from 
the springs of St. Andrew ; 
it was an open field, and only 


by an effort can we realise 
what it looked like before 
moat and fortifications had 


given it its present appear- 
ance. However, the central 
portion of the present palace 
is largely Bishop Jocelyn’s 
work, a house built 
time in the reign of Henry 
Ill. It formed three sides 
of a quadrangle, the chapel 
being on the south, the hall, 
kitchens and domestic build 
ings on the north, and the 
bishop's own chambers and 
reception-rooms on the east. 
The central part, which con- 
nected the hall, which has 
disappeared, with the chapel, 
which has been transformed, 
consisted of a long oblong 
about ro5ft. long and 5oft. 
broad. The bishop’s rooms 
were on the first storey, and 
under them, on the ground 
floor, was a of low 


some 
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vaulted rooms go up the prin 
which formed th cipal staircase, 
living - rooms of and we find our 
his servants. On selves in a nar 
the north - east row room 4oft 
corner there is by 17ft., similar 
in addition to . in size to that on 


the ground flooi 

and a= similar 
room beyond and 
asmaller room at 
the extreme 
north. Crossing 
this room imme- 
diately opposite 
to the staircase 
we enter the 
great chamber of 
audience It is 
a large room 
Jolt. by 301 

and bevond is 


this oblong 
vhich below 
consisted of a 
vaulted store 
room, and above 
vas the private 
ratory of the 
bishop We enter 
the palace by a 
porch which or 
ginally was one 
bay to the north 
and ope ned 
exactly opposite 
the long vaulted 


chamber, no\ another smalle1 
the bishop’s room, 39oit. b 
public dining 3oft., which was 


the bishop’s 
camera, and to 
the east of it the 


room, but then 
1 public room 
tor his servant 





The long en oratory. There 
trance hall if was another door 
to-day was ori in the great 
vinally three chamber on its 
rooms leading Copyright IN THE PALACE GROUNDS ‘COUNTRY LIFE north - western 
one into the end which led 
ther, that on the north about 17ft. square and the other tw into the middle of the then narrow rooms that look westward 
ibout 4oft. long and 17ft. broad. The large vaulted crypt beyond Che great chamber was not the hall. There was no kitche: 
bout 7oft. by 30ft., was immediately under the great reception near it. Bishop Jocelvn’s hall and kitchens have entirelh 
chamber of the bishop above. To reach the bishop's rooms disappeared; we can only conjecture what they were lik 
there were two newel staircases, the one on the south-west To-day also you must go into the garden and look at 
corner of the oblong being the principal staircase, the corr Jocelyn’s building on its eastern side to realise what it looked 
sponding one on the north-west corner, which has now dis like—a one-storey building with two high-pitched roofs and a 
ippeared, being the private staircase of the bishop. We will deep valley between the two roofs. The windows were all a 
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series Of lancets, and the northern 
and southern gable windows, two 
sets of double lancets with a quatre- 
foil above. As we look on the west 
of this building we notice a second 
wey and a second row of lancet 
vindows. This was erected in 1846 
by Bishop Bagot: good work which 
most deceivesus. Ii was necessary 
for increased accommodation, but is 
it of Jocelyn’s plan. 
Jocelyn’s palace was only forty 
ars or so old when Bishop Burnell 
\.D. 1275-1292) began to enlarge 

Clearly he was not satisfied with 
wcelyn’s hall, and so he built the 
eat hall, now only a_ picturesque 
lin, Which runs east and west to 
ie south-west of the chapel, with 
.e domestic buildings to the west of 

This hall was rr5ft. long and 
jit. broad, and consisted of five 
avs with nave and aisles, and at 
ie extreme west a passage which 

Lto the kitchens with a solarium 
ver it, which was reached by means 

a staircase to the west of the 
reat western porch. The hall had 
vo entrances, the private one of 
ie bishop on the east and the main 
itrance with its porch and staircase 
» the west. 

This hall was on the ground 
loor, but Jocelyn’s chapel was raised 
p by the undercrofit which ran 
nder all his living-rcoms. Burnell, 
owever, did not pull down his pre- 
decessor’s chapel, but took out the 
vaulting of the undercroft and threw 
the space underneath into the chapel 
ind put in new windows, and this 
it is which gives’ it the unusual 
height. The entrance from the great 
staircase was blocked up and a new 
entrance on the ground floor was 
made. The chapel consists of an 
antechapel of one bav and a chapel 
of two bays. In the ante-chapel 
there is a door which may have led 
into a sacristy, and in the north- 
west corner a door and stairs leading 
up to the bell turret. From the 
uutside a door is seen in this stair- 
case which led out on to the roof of 
i cloister, through which the bishop 
would walk to the chapel or to the 
hall. This cloister has disappeared, 
but it was necessary, and also formed 
the western side of the quadrangle. 
Che west window of the chapel is 
of late insertion, and probably in 
Bishop Burnell’s time there was no 
window on the west. Whatever 
Jocelyn’s and Burnell’s buildings to 
the north were like, certainly they 
were entirely removed by Bishop 
Beckington (A.D. 1443—1465), who 
erected on their site a hall, a parlour 
and a gate-tower, and Bishop Clerk 
(A.D. 1523—1541) added some 
chambers over them, the bay 
window on the ground floor and the 
two oriel windows. overlooking the 
moat. This gate-tower opened into 
the quadrangle and also into the 
cloister, and was rather to the north 
of the centre of the western side of 
the quadrangle. But both the towers 
and the cloister have disappeared 
and their position is conjectural. 

Events during the sixteenth 
century were inimical to much 
building. In 1550 Bishop Barlow 
surrendered the palace to the Duke 
of Somerset, and soon after the great 
hall of Bishop Burnell was sold to 
Sir John Gates, and the work of 
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demolition was 
begun, which 
to-day accounts 
for its ruimous 
condition. Then 
followed a time 
of repair. Bishop 
Montague {A.D 
160058 ro16 
erected the 
Jacobean porch 
on the north of 
the work which 
Beckington had 
built, the Jaco 
bean screen that 
forms internally 
the entrance to 
his hall, and it 
1s probable that 
he destroyed the 
newel staircase 
at the  north- 
west corner ol 
Bishop Jocelyn’s 
building, and 
made the present 
staircase which 
occupies the 
lower and the 
upper private 
rooms ol the 
bishop and breaks through the vaulting of this part of the under- 
croft. But however interesting these details are, every one of 
which has to tell us of the long story of the palace, yet we must go 
on to relate how the bishop’s manor house in Wells came to be 
fortified with walls and moat and gatehouse and drawbridge. 
The town of Wells had always been the property of the Bishops 
of Wells, and the burgers of Wells were their dependent tenants. 
During the second half of the thirteenth century and the first 
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of the fourteenth 
there had been 
an uprising of 
burgage tenants 
in the towns of 
England, and a 
continuous effort 
on their part to 
gain freedom and 
the right to deal 
directly with the 
Crown. For 
some time the 
people in Wells 
had begun to 
show independ- 
ence and disobe- 
dience towards 
the bishop’s 
bailiffs. In 1289 
they had ob- 
tained a con 
firmation by 
Edward I. ef 
their charter for 
a yearly fais 
which King John 
had given them 
A spirit of suspi- 
cion was abroad, 
THE LIBRARY. and in 1340 
Bishop Ralph of 
Shrewsbury obtained a licence to crenellate his manor house in 
Wells. Whether this was anterior to the action of the townspeopk 
or because of it we cannot say, but in 1341 the burgers of Well 
sent up a charter to the Crown and asked for its confirmation, 
and they sent up {40 to pay for it. The charter they sent up 
was not that which had been confirmed by Edward I., but an 
interpolated copy of it, and the interpolations were for the 
freedom of the burgers and the damage of the bishop. This 
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was confirmed, and came down to Wells, and then the bishop 
had to move, and when the truth came out and the burgers’ 
fraud discovered, in 1342, the Crown recalled the 
charter and quashed it. Soon after the bishop sent his bailiff 


Was 





Copyright 
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to collect the town dues and the tolls of the market and to 
take the assize of bread and ale, and the people rose against him, 
and the disturbance was called a riot. So the burgers of Wells 
were mulct in the Court of King’s Bench to the extent of £ 3,000, 
the assessed value of the damage they had done to the bishop. 
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We cannot imagine that so large a sum was actually paid to the 
bishop, but it was out of their heavy fees that Bishop Ralp 
protected his palace, and built around it a mighty wall wit] 
bastions and gatehouse, and strengthened it vet more by tly 
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moat in which to-day flow the waters of St. Andrew’s spring. 
By the side of a window in the gatehouse which overlooks the 
moat is a cord which hangs from a bell and reaches to the water's 
edge. Years ago some of the swans discovered that by pulling 
this string maize was thrown to them from the window. 5c 
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M to-day each generation of swans and Muscovy ducks learns 
at the lesson from that which preceded it, and the visitor can 
i watch and see them ring the bell for the food they desire 


The Cathedral Close is not a term known in Wells. There 
is the Cathedral Liberty and the Vicars’ Close, and this latter 
js a unique feature of the ecclesiastical buildings to the north 
of the great church. The fifty canons of Wells were probably 
never intended to reside continuously. Many had to go off on 

business of the bishop or the affairs of the Church. But the 
services of the great church were continuous, day and night, 
und so each canon was bound to provide and pay a priest to 
reide and act as jus vicar. At first, during the thirteenth 
cptury, these vicars lived in the town wherever they could 
find suitable lodgings. In the fourteenth century, however, 
Bishop Ralph, in his pity for them and his love of discipline, 
budt for them their Close, a long, oblong quadrangle or street 
of twenty-five houses on each side, a wall to the north and a 
ha!l, gateway and principal’s house to the south. This is the 
Vicars’ Close. To-day many of the houses have been united, 
but the size of each can be easily seen from the gables which 
ris: above the roofs. The chapel was added by Bishop Bubwith 
1.07—1424), and the houses were repaired through the 
munificent bequest of Bishop Beckington (A.D. 1443—1465), 
and he it was who threw the arch over the road and built over 
it a passage which leads from Church to Close, and which would 
allow the vicars to go at all times, day and night, into the church 

hout being able to get into the town. One or two of the 

ises, and especially that of the principal’s in the south-west 
corner, remain very much as originally designed ; but there 
are now only fourteen instead of fifty vicars, and only a few 
live in the Close. The gates are no longer shut at night, and 
instead of the College of Vicars, the Theological College has 
nestled down within the Close, living in houses rented by 
private tenants from the vicars or from the Ecclesiastical! 
Commissioners. : 2 2. 
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SOME GOOD AUGUST-FLOWERING SHRUBS. 





THE BRUSH BUSH Eucryphia pinnatifolia). 


URING the month of August many owners of gardens Versailles (bright Cambridge bluc) and Ceres (pale rose lilac). UH 
spend more time in them than at any other period cut down severely cach winter they make compact bushes about 
of the year, yet too often the beauty of many of the two feet high In Spirazas lindlevana and Aitchisonii we have two 
plants has long since departed. This is particularly tall shrubs with much-divided foliage and large plumes of creamy 
noticeable among flowering shrubs, mainly owing te white flowers while of dwarf kinds room must be made for 

the fact that the majority, which are hardy, bloom during the early japonica Anthony Waterer, crimson j. Bumalda, rose pink ; 
months of the year. Yet there is a goodly host which flowe1 and j. alba. These, if pruned nearly to the ground each winter, 
during August, and which might be planted much more extensively make neat tufts of flowers not more than 18in. high, and are excellent 
than they are at present. One of the most beautiful of these is for lawn beds or the front of the shrubbery The double-flowered 
Buddleia variabilis, introduced from China some twelve or fifteen pink Bramble or Rubus is excellent for an open spot in the woodland, 
carsago. Several varieties of it are obtainable, veitchiana being one especially if allowed to ramble over some old tree stumps The 
ot the best It has long, semi-pendulous spikes of lilac-coloured double white one is not so. good. \lthough not strictly a 
flowers that are much beloved by the bees. The Tamarisks ave a shrub, the Californian Tree Poppy, Romneva Coulteri, is often 
fairly large family, but the best is Tamarix pentandra, known to most classed as such, and is well worth giving the warm spot that 
nurservmen as zstivalis or Pallasii rosea. It has pale green feathery is necessary to its well-being. At Kew, Aldenham House and a 
shoots, each of which forms a large, nodding, plume-like head of few other places they have a newer species, named trichocalyx 
rose pink flowers. Of Ceanothuses we must not omit Gloire de It has large, Poppv-like, silky white flowers, similar to those of 


Coulteri, but produces them more freely 
and makes a better bush. Hydrangea 
arborescens grandiflora is a good and 
perfectly hardy shrub with large heads 
of creamy white flowers, and Hvyperi 
cum Henryi is a St. John’s Wort 3it 
or more high, which just now is covered 
with large golden blossoms It will 
thrive equally well in sun or shade 
The Spanish Broom, Spartium junceum, 
with its green, Rush-like stems covered 
with brilliant vellow flowers, must not 
be omitted ; it does well in poor soil. 
\ fine Clematis of shrubby habit that 


comes from the Caucasus is C. pseudo- 


Flammula It makes quite a_ thick 
: bush, nearly six feet high, and just now 
i is covered with large trusses of small 
: creamy white flowers which are very 
: fragrant. Olearia Haastii, with small 
white flowers, is a slow-growing ever- 





green, and ought to be planted in a 
bed or to the front of the shrubbery. 
Chose who appreciate uncommon 
shrubs should plant Castanopsis chryso- 


phylla. It has medium-size evergreen 





leaves, similar to those of the Ever 


THE AUSTRALIAN DAISY BUSH (Olearia Haasti:) green Oak, and has small feathery tufts 
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of creamy vellow flowers in August. The fruit that results from 
these does not mature until the following year, when it has a spinv 
oat similar to that of the Horse Chestnut. This Castanopsis 
makes a symmetrical shrub some 1oft. or more high, and is attrac- 
Another little known shrub that flowers at 


this season is Eucryphia pinnatifolia, mative of Chili, but, ne verthe- 


tive a in evergreen 


less, a hardy subject H 
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WARWICKSHIRE MAGPIES. 

N the fine hunting countries of Warwickshire and North- 
amptonshire there is not a great deal of the severest form of 

game protection and magpies In conse 
quence ar pretty often seen I was stay 

ing at a vicarage last week in the centre of 

the Warwickshire Hunt, and was witness to 


the cool ssurance with which magpies, when 


left to their own devices, pursue their mischievous 
careers My friends had a poultry run which 
has been pretty severely punished this season 
by a family or two of these birds which lodg 
in the vicinity \bout a dozen good chickens 
have been slain and devoured by these marauders 
which visit the poultry yard at very early 


rhe eggs, too 


morning and help themselves 
have been similarly robbed My friends had 
made some effort to put an end to the trouble, 
ind two magpies’ nests were pulled this spring 
close to the house and the eggs taken The 
thievish birds had, however, taken up fresh 
quarters, and reared their young, and | heard 
their chattering notes constantly during my 
stay. My hosts, being humane people, were loth 
to resort to the gun or poison, but they are 
so much harried by the pies that | fear there 
will be nothing eise for it except these severe W. S. Berridge 
Mag ies, 
birds that they are, are, in tact, very troublesome neighbours, 


like Warwickshire, where they are 


measures handsome anc amusing 
especially in a_ county 
numerous and not much molested The daring of these birds 
is fully equalled by the foxes from a neighbouring covert Not 
long since my friends’ cook, happening to go round to the 
poultry run, saw a fox sitting on the wall gazing through 
the wire netting at the fowls within, in which manifestly it 
took the deepest interest Foxes in Warwickshire are, of course, 
spoilt children of fortune, and their successful assaults on poultry 
are well testified by the magnitude of the annual Hunt poultry 
bill. It may be added that the Warwickshire farmers are the best 
friends to fox-hunting in England, and their demands on the 
poultry fund are, proportionately, much less exacting than in most 
Many of them, in fact, never send in a claim 


A TAME MAGPIE. 


My hostess at the vicarage in question had, a few years since, 


countries 


. tame magpie, which was certainly the cleverest and most amusing 





W. S. Berridge A GREAT GALAGO, 
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member of this notably acute and intelligent species that I hay 


ever met with. “ Jack,’’ as she was called, for the bird was 

female, was a most beautiful creature, and kept her plumage in 
the most spick and span condition The white breast and under 
parts were spotless, and the iridescent glossing of the wings an 
tail—green, blue and purple—were as magnificent as in the finest 
wild-reared specimen The bird was allowed full liberty, an 
picked up many an unconsidered trifle in the garden and grounds 
I have seen her nail, with lightning swiftness, a mouse runnin 


across the lawn; 


never was raptorial feat performed with su 
surprising speed and deftness. Jack was greatly attached to lh: 
mistress, and pined to roost indoors, and was finally allowed t 


do so. She sat at first on the top of a picture downstairs, bu 





~ 
THE SMOOTH-CLAWED OTTER. Copy 


was presently admitted to the privilege of her mistress’s bedroo1 
where she lodged on the curtain pole. Sometimes during tl 
night she would shift her place, but the single word “ Jack” fro 
her mistress, uttered very quietly, always sent her at once ba: 
to her proper roost. 
NOTES FROM THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 

\ specimen of the Indian smooth-clawed otter (Lutra leptonyx 
i species that has not been represented at the Zoological Garden 
for some time, has just arrived. This is one of the smallest ot 
all the otters, and rarely measures more than a foot in lengt! 
It is characterised by possessing very minute claws, which ar 
almost imperceptible on account of their being embedded in tl 
flesh, and from which feature it obtains its name The to 
Althoug!] 
when adult this otter is said to be of a ferocious disposition, vet 


which are blunt and rounded, zre united bv 2 membrane 


if captured when young, it usually becomes very tame, and 
gritish otter Its tu 
is very short and of poor quality, and from 


this respect may be said to resemble our 


commercial point of view is stated to be wort 
only a shilling. Other interesting addition 
are some African great or grand galagos (Galax 
crassicaudata) By the Portuguese thes 
queer little beasts are known as “rats of th 
cocoa-nut palm,’’ on account of their partialit 
for spending the greater part of their tim: 
amidst the fronds of the palm trees. They ar 
extremely fond of palm wine, and, should th 
opportunity arise, will imbibe so freely as tr 
quickly become intoxicated: and althoug!] 
under normal conditions their activity is s 
great as to render their capture very difficult 
vet when under the influence of the wine th 


galagos is that they have the power of partly 
folding up their ears so as to rest almost flat 


that this proceeding serves to protect the 


and from getting lacerated while boundins 


through the dense foliage of their habitat 


search of their food, which consists of insects 


Copyright. small birds and their eggs and fruits, they 


fall an easy prey. A _ peculiar feature about 


upon the head, and it has been suggested 
delicate membranes against exposure to wet 
They are entirely nocturnal in habits. and 


during the daytime usually roll themselves up 
into a_ ball while they slumber. When in 
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leap from branch to branch 
with surprising agility and in 
such a noiseless manner that 
Sir J. Kirk has likened the 
proceeding to a wet piece of 
lay adhering to the object 
lighted upon 
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too, that the beak wa sometimes 
used as a prop He was evidently 
very easily overbalanced. The cranes 
are one of the most interesting 

the bird tamilies, as they show such 
an enormous adaptability to. the 
greatly differing habitats — thre | 
Which the numerous varieties rance 


W. O. E. Meape-Kinc 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE BEAK IN OccURRENCE OF THE Batu Wut 
CRANES BUTTERFLY IN BUCKINGHAMSIIIRI 
Sir,—To lovers of natural his- Sir It may interest some ot 
ry the enclosed photograph of your readers to hear that \ 
whale-headed crane, now to be Bath White (Daplidice) was take 
en at the “ Zoo,” may be of it Stoke Mandeville, near Avles 
terest. The bird may be de- bury, on August 2nd, It was flit- 
ribed as one of Nature’s freaks, ting about with a number ot 
th his enormous head and _ beak, Common Whites, and was caught 
ich seem to make him = top- om a clover flower in| my finger 
iy, and when picking food up It is a fairly perfect male peci 
f the ground he invariably spreads men Its occurrence in’ this coun- 
wings, apparently to  counter- try so tar inland must be unusual 
lance the weight of his beak md it im told none has beet 
1 to assist him im faising his recorded — in England ton thirty 

id from the ground I noticed, WHALE-HEADED CRANE. vear |. D 

LITERATURE. 

A BOOK OF THE WEEK. soon in trouble with the Duke of Burgundy. It were idle at 


HE sober historian would perhaps be a little out of 
his element in writing such a book as that before 
us, King René d’ Anjou and his Seven Queens (John 
Long). Mr. Edgcumbe Staley has not troubled to 
be extremely precise, but he has got into sympathy 

vith his time and produced a book that really gives us an 
imaginative insight into the state of society when René was 
king. Necessarily, René attracted the best of his generation 
to him. This was due no less to his exalted position than his 
fame as a sovereign, a soldier, a legislator, a traveller, a linguist, 
a scholar, a poet, a musician, a craftsman, a painter, an archi- 
tect, a sculptor, a collector, a sportsman, an agriculturist and, 
ncidentally, a chivalrous lover. We are enabled to appraise 
some of his gifts by means of the pictures which the author has 
vot together. No so-called historical picture of any modern 
school could, for instance, give us that intimate knowledge 
of chivalry which is done by “* The Ceremonious Entry of the 
‘Lady of the Crest’ Saumur Tournament 1446.”” It is from 
‘Le Livre des Tournois,”’ and is painted by the King. Many 
of the portraits have an equal appeal and charm. Thaet of 
Yolanda d’Arrogona, King René’s mother, though not by 
him, gives an impress of realism and individuality. The 
devout side of medizvalism is brought out by the picture of 
King René’s father, Louis II. of Sicily-Anjou, from a coloured 
glass window in Le Mans Cathedral, and again by the Communion 
of a Knight, a sculpture from Interior, Western Facade, Reims 
Cathedral. The miniature of Isabelle de Lorraine, from 
“Le Livre des Heures,” although the dress and attitude do 
not belong to our time, nevertheless has a great and in 
explicable charm. Of King René himself more than one 
portrait is given. We have a portrait dated about 1440 from 
his own hand, in which he is gazing with a certain wrapt but, 
as we cannot help thinking, slightly conventional devotion at 
the altar. There is a very lively picture of Jeanne d’Ar 
expelling gay women from her camp, from an_ illuminated 
manuscript in the National Library of Paris. It gives a very 
realistic picture of a scene that was perfectly in keeping with 
the times in which gaiety and devotion mingled hand in hand. 
In some of the portraits, such as those of King Ladislaus and 
Queen Giovanna II., there is the evident posing which is as old 
as art itself. Very natural, however, and apparently a close 
transcript from life, is the picture of Guarini da Verona present- 
ing his translation of Strabo’s work on geography to King 
René. The miniature was by King René, and it is to be noticed 
that, whatever he wants, he never lacked energy. Margaret 
of Anjou, who will ever have a particular interest for readers of 
English history, is depicted by her father, René, simply as a 
well-formed, healthy-looking girl. The English portraits of 
her are even more unsatisfactory. Life must have written very 
troubled lines on her girlish face at its later stages. Some 
people say the place of her birth is not quite clear; but our 
author does not trouble to discuss their scruples. He says she 
was born at the Castle of Pont-a-Mousson on March 23rd, 1429 

though perhaps he might have been a year out. René was away 
at the time when she was born, escorting La Pucelle to Chinon and 
leading the troops of Charles VII. to victory. Her father was 


this time of day and in this connection to attempt a general 
survey of King René’s character and reign. To tell the truth 
the fascination of the book resides greatly in the reproduction 
of such illustrations as Agricultural Pursuits, from a fourteenth 
century miniature. The characters in it are evidently lopping 
trees and setting them; but whether these trees are for fruit 
or ornament, it is not easy to make out. René himself, if we 
consider the atmosphere of the time in which he lived, deserves 
well of posterity. Here is a word picture of him at the age of 
twenty-two : 


His personal appearance w ill in his favour, and hi wetul, well-set 
figure, his open countenance, his majestic manner—ever ready to bend t 
ircumstances—gained gencral vdmiration and = contidenes Hi raciou 
patient and conciliatory bearing was remarkablk His modesty and absolut 
lack of presumption attracted the best men of all partic 


The first serious interference with his prosperity was 
when Antoine de Vaudémont refused to pay allegiance to the 
new Duke and Duchess : 


rhe moment of his declaration of hostility w is unfortunate it wa 
eruel At the public baptism of Prince Jean, the Duke's eldest son, who had 
been privately baptised at his birth, in 1426-27, the Count entered the Cathedral 
of Naney in full armour, and objected to the Duke of Calabria,—the tith 
the young boy being received by the Church as heir to the throne of Lorrain 


The Duke immediately summoned him to appear before the 
Council of State, but though dismissed ignominiously, Vaud 
mont swore as he left Nancy in a violent rage, “‘ I shall be Duk: 
of Lorraine all the same, and soon, and then will I reckon 
with you dogs !”’ 

At the death of Charles II. the struggle began between him 
and René. The latter seems to have suffered from over 
confidence : 


Early in the encounter Barbazan tell mortally wounded, and then René himself 
received a wound which ineapacitated him tor a time Phe tall of their leader 
demoralized the Lorraine army, and Vaudémont, seeing his advantage, made 
i dash with a column of heavy cavalry René was smitten to the ground and 
surrounded, He refused to surrender until an officer of sufficient rank should 
be allowed to receive his sword Then Toulongeon galloped up, and the Duke 
overed with blood and dust, was led away to the Burgundian camp 


The fates of lordships and kingdoms is, however, of less 
importance to us new than the ways and manners of the people. 
We do not advise our readers to go to Mr. Staley for an exact 
chronology of his period ; but we do most confidently recom 
mend him as an amusing guide to the ways, occupations, the 
devotion and the piety of the fifteenth century. 


TWO NOVELS. 
Anne of the Marshland,. by the Hon. Mrs. Julian Byng Holden 
and Hardingham 
IN spite of the fact that Martin Sutherland upon occasion speaks ‘ through h 
teeth,”’ and indulges in somewhat stilted conversation, we have persevered in 


our determination to know the fate of Anne of the Marshland rhe novel wa 


originally issued some years since under the title of ‘‘ Anne Inescourt,”’ and has, 
we are told been almost entirely re-written under its new title We think the 
author might have been better advised not to spend effort on revision, though 
there are qualities here that suggest that she may yet give us a good novel \ 
tendency to use hackneyed expressions and a lack of originality in the subject 


on which the story turns stand in the light of some cleverness of characterisation 


a feeling for Nature and considerable powers of sympathetic observation 
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Penelope's Doors, by Sophie Col Mills and Boon her in such good hands as those of the little comedian, Tupp, a delightfully 
MISS SOPHIE COLE'S novel is a fairly true representation of the life of the natural and attractive admirer whose tentative advances we have viewed wit] 
woman with her way in the world to make Penelope Ridout is an incurable sympathy and amusement. Indeed, Tupp is bv far the most successful 
yptimist, who holds that with the closing of one door of life another opens character in the novel, though the practical and adventurous Penelope has 
Together with three nieces she makes ready to attack her problems to some our appreciation besides As a homely, genial narrative the tale commends 
purpose, and when w se the story of her gallant efforts we are glad to leave itself unobtrusively. 


LIFE AND GAMES 


ITH the blue above 
and the blue below, 
And silence whereso- 
e’er I go” is hardly 
descriptive of the sea 
as the average vovager finds it now 


ON BOARD SHIP. 


gee ee ee 


‘Wena < 
t -_ 
rer 


adays It might be true of times 
past, when the sailing-ship was the 
only means of crossing the ocean 
and when a comparatively small 


number of people left the home of 
their nativity at all. In modern 
times, when the numbers on board 


the large liners are counted by many 
hundreds, the poet would have diffi- 
culty in arriving at the attitude of 
mind which inspired the above lines 
and something like Kipling’s verses 


with the thump of the engine to 
set the tune, better recall what the 
voyager of our time associates with 
the sea. A long vovage in the sail- 
ing days must have been to many 
a very trying ordeal. Picture to 
yourself being cooped up for several 
months in the very limited space 
afforded by the small “ packets” 


of those days along with, sav, ten 
or twenty persons who might quite 
well chance to be like some of the 
worst one has encountered among the 
crowd on a modern liner. One can 





9 
- 


imagine almost any horror as the 
outcome of such a companionship. THE OLDEST GAME OF ALL 


Even on the comparatively short 








voyage now one generally comes to mildly dislike some of the 
company, but the very confinement of shipboard—if it brings 
one in contact with uncongenial company—also affords plenty 
of opportunity for changing it among the crowd. To some the 
time spent at sea is so much to be endured, and should their 





DECK 


QUOITS 





physical, as well as mental, outlook refuse to adapt itself to the 
situation, theirs is a sad case indeed. 
Others of experience regard the voyage as a pleasure 


The largest number, however, begin with an open mind, 
tinged with considerable anxiety as to whether the victory 


will go to mind or matter. Those are 
to be observed during the first day or 
two to be rather preoccupied, and 
this only wears off when, “ weather 
permitting,” the cause for anxiety 
seems to have passed along with fear 
of physical disability. About this 
time one begins to see the various 
means employed to pass the time, 
and that something like an organised 
attempt is made by the authorities 
to throw in one’s way the various 
games and pastimes peculiar to the 
deck. A section of the passengers on 
the modern liner play cards almost 
continuously, but the games played 
are the same as on land, so have no 


special interest. Many of the deck 
games, however, one does not see 
anywhere else, and one wonders what 
and where was their origin. Some 
are very poor games indeed; pos- 


sibly they were the desperate efforts 
of the weary voyagers of old times, 
sick of one another’s, and their own, 
company, striving to do something 
for occupation which was different 
from that of their neighbours. 
Whatever their origin, some have 
survived longer than they deserve. 
Who ever saw a ship on which was 
not carried a game called Italian 
‘ bull-board,”’ a sloped board covered 
with numbered squares, on to which 
numbers, in order, anyone who is 
innocent enough tries to throw lead 








Rah 
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canvas-covered discs ? There 
mav be a “ bull-board”’ 
champion of the Atlantic 
mmewhere hiding his modest 
vad, but I have not heard 
of him, nor have I ever 
noticed anvone, except the 
very voung, play move than 
ie or two games, and vet it 
uld seem *‘ no ship is com- 
lete without it.”” Another 
ime which enjovs a some- 
hat greater popularity, 
ough not much, is deck 
uoits (throwing rope quoits 
ith the imtent seldom 
ilised that they should 
ll over a peg). 

There is little doubt but 
iat the best deck game is 
iat called ** shovel-board.”’ 
lis game has a great many 
ints in common with curl- 
¢ on ice, as curling has 
th the time-honoured game 

bowls. Bowls everyone 
ows, and how there is a 
as on the ball, enabling 
thrower to cause his 

wl to come in “from one 
de or other as desired. So 
curling the same object 
attained by a turn of the 
rist as the stone leaves the 
hrower’s hand. Shovel-board 
plaved on the deck in much 
he same way as the others, 
ith the exception that the 
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hovel-board (a wooden disc) is pushed with a headed stick, 
the object being to score by lying upon various numbers at the 
other end of the “ green”’ or to remove any the opponents 


may have already placed there. 


The bias can be obtained by 


utilising the slope taken by the deck when at sea. This is 
rarely level, and should the ship be rolling slightly it can some- 


times be got from either side. 
ind capable of developing 
considerable skill in the 
player. Deck tennis, played 
by throwing, under certain 
restrictions, a rope quoit over 
a net, is a good romp, and sup- 
pliesexercise,a most necessaty 
element of good health at sea. 

Other games there are 
suitable to the varying ages 
ind capacities of passengers. 
One probably the oldest 
game of all—must be men- 
tioned with discretion ; it 
varies considerably in the 
intensity of interest which 
seems to be taken in it, and 
accordingly may be desig- 
nated either flirtation or love- 
making. It is not peculiarly 
a sea game, but shipboard 
would seem a_ favourable 
place for some varieties, 
especially the lighter form. 
Possibly the fixed and limited 
time of the voyage favours 
this, and one might compare 
it and the land variety to the 
difference between buying a 
dwelling right out and only 
renting for a time; the 
shortness of the term is 
generally quite understood 
by both parties to the con- 
tract, though the terms may 
sometimes include “ with 
option of purchase.” That 
shipboard offers every con- 
venience for this game can 
hardly be said, privacy being 
rare, but many players 
display great adaptability 


No doubt this is a good game 


DECK TENNIS. 


to circumstances. In the advanced stages almost anything 
would seem to afford ‘“ cover’’; even the shadow of a boat will 
sometimes serve like the sand to the ostrich of the fable. This 
may be one of the games of which it is said that “ the onlooke 
sees most of ’’—and he certainly sees a good deal on board 
ship—-but I doubt if he is regarded by the players as of any 
more use than the race-course dog. G. 


- wig 
ee LEIS 





SHOVEL-BOARD. 
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DESTROYING TREE STUMPS 
fo tHe Epiror or Country Lit 
Su I principal methods for destr ng stum ft trees left in the ground 
ire ast ‘ DD ng them out bv hand the mplest, but entails a consider 
le amount of time and cost, and on hard, stony ground in extremely difficult 
peration \ combination of digging and blastiys the most common met 
m ed xt f ed t t Ivnal rdite rir te t 
t fca ige r ordinary blasting-powd he stump being fir et 
in f large auger The pr corres} ndent refer 
. rit AUR Nol nt t | ind fillin ese witl iltpetre 
| ric acid The hol ire then stopped with wooden plugs and left for 
nd of ut x months, the ubstances named tending to break up the 
ict f tl timber during that period At the end of the six mont! the 
’ ure thdrawn, the holes filled with paraffin, and ignited None of the 
ibove pro can | uid to be a ther ea f nple The la tw 
met ls destro it woods, as be poplar, birch, lime, etc., fairly easily and 
itisfa l t trees with much heart-wood ch as al ) nut, er 
t ire not » easily destroved In any case a certain amount of labour is 
ially nece iry to remove the whole stump, and whenever trees have to be 
elled on pasture land the mplest method that of grubbing then 1 v the 
roots at the itse Ge o 
Che query to which tl refers appeared 1 il ue of August 2nd Ep 
rHE BASS ROCK FIRI 
lo tHe Epiror or Country Luirt 
Su | only returned yesterday from a fortnight’s absence in a verv secluded 
part of Scotland, and have been reading p this morning the three missed 
number f Country Luir1 With regard to paragraph in the issue of the 
jth inst yu and your bird-loving readers may, I think, be re-assured as to the 
effect on the Solan geese and other birds which haunt the rock I passed close t 
e Ba Rock yesterday morning on the Northern Lights steamer, May, and had 
i chat with the principal keeper of the lighthouse, Mr. John Campbell, a well 
known ornitholog was on board returning to his post rhe grass\ 
ummit of the rock was still smouldering sulkilv, but gannets were swarming 
is usual on the perpendicular cliffs whic ire their breeding-place there the 
ire out of reach of any danger from fire Ihe real sufferers are the unfortunate 
rabbits many ave doubtless perished, while the survivors have had the 
nly food supply destroyed, and are likely to die of starvation unless the less« 
t the rock thinks it worth while to supply them for some time to come wit 
provender from the mainland ARTHUR QO. Cook! 
SPORTSMEN AND STONE CURLEWS 
fo tue Eptror or “ Country Luirt 
Sur Now at the season for partridge-shooting is near at hand, might I be 
illowed to suggest that owners and shooting tenants of land on which stone 


urlews frequent, and on which they rear their young, should refrain from shoot 
ng these useful and none too common birds? I know that during September 
ind part of October these birds are sometimes killed, and I feel convinced that 
bird-lovers, and especially those who, like myself, have photographed thes¢ 
birds, would feel extremely 
grateful if these interest 
ng ummet migrants 


could be spared to leav 


with their young for 
warmer countri« As a 
keen game hot ind, I 
hope, a portsman I 
know that m fellow 


portsmen will help to 


stect this bird WwW. P 


LIME POISONING 
Ol BEES 


To tue Epiros 


Sit I t large 
double-flow n veeping 
line n my lawn, which 
1 been in full bloom 
tor the past tortnight 
1using the deat! ot 


undreds of bumble-bees 
is usual I have read the 
etters in your last two 
sues wit interest I 


send you i small box 





lf the night delirious! My brother thought he was making too much of 


that day was himself stung, and said he agreed with the under- gardenet 
no one could imagine the pain it was And t bees began falling dead ali round 
he trees, so mv brother had all t trees cut down, and I had mine also done, f 
tear my bees should suffer the same but mv trees were not so large or old 
It is curious they should not have the instinct to avoid what is bad 
it I do not think bee r wasps show thev have it, or we should not catch wa 
is we do in sweet things It would be very interesting if someone could hay 
gone into this problem thoroughly to see if the bushes have poisonou 
flowers every year { have no bees now, so do not know, but I have n 
heard of the bees being hurt round here I find Calendula, put on was; 
stings, a great comfort as “ pads,” but I ive not tried it for bee stings 
J ISABELLA Dope. 
To tHe Epiror or “* Country LIF! 
SIR In reply to your correspondent’s letter in Country Lire of August 16t! 


thout the bees “‘ dead drunk” under the lime trees, 1 should say that the variet 
inder which I have found them in the condition to which this name has been giver 
s Tilia europwa, of which she also speaks; but it is not the case, as she 


very reasonably suggests, that the bees were feeding on any kind of lime whet 


earlier in the year, it seemed to be innocuous to them It was under the same 


variety of lime, and even under the very same tree, that one might look for the 


orpses or their “‘ drunken” bodies in vain during the earlier time of the tree 
flowering, but might find them there in numbers a little later. And this later 
date coincided with the rainy days, in the part of England of which I writ 
Was it the cold rain acting on the lime-fed bees that destroyed them? Or was 
t that the.r poisonous nectar became more deadly to the bee in the later stag 

the bloom? I am afraid I cannot endorse your correspondent’s idea that 
the bees in a majority of cases would recover if left unharassed by mice or ants, 
vecause I have taken in several apparently quite uninjured bodies in order to 
examine them under the microscope (an examination, I may add, which, perhaps 
because of my lack of knowledge, led me to no satisfactory diagnosis), and 
though I kept some of them a day or two they showed no signs of reviving life 
The unnamed variety of lime spoken of by vour correspondent seems to agree 
n her descriptions, with T. parvifolia, a variety which, in spite of its name, 
s larger leaved than T. europwa, though of smaller leaf than T. grandifolia. | 

ive seen both hive bees, when there are any, as well as wild bees of more than 
me species, dead or “ dead drunk” beneath T. europawa, which is curious in 
view of the fact that your correspondent does not seem to have found the hive 
bee under this variety I fully agree that mice, wasps, etc., prey on the “ dead 
drunken” bees, but, as I have stated, I do not find them to revive if 
put out of the way of these enemies while there is still a little life left in them 
or when apparent death has lately overtaken them.—Horace G. HUTCHINSON. 

STARTING A GOAT FARM. 
[To tHe Epiror or “ Country LIFt 

Sir,—I am thinking of starting a goat farm, and would like to obtain, if possible, 
a few hints about starting one—whether much capital is needed, and where 
would be the best place to begin. I hear that goats’ milk is extremely good for 
children aud invalids l 
have heard of a man in 
Sussex who makes a good 
yearly profit, but I have 
lost his address and can- 
not hear of him again, ot 
| should write straight to 
him. 1 shall be mucl 
obliged if you will 
kindly help me in the 
matter.—M. M 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR 

A STABLE 

fo tHe Epiror,) 
SIR Those of your 
readers who are caravan- 
ners may be interested in 
the accompanying photo- 
graph, which illustrates a 
portable stable (or, rather 
1 substitute for a stabk 
invented by the coachman 
of one of our best-known 
amateur gipsies. How to 
get rid of the caravan 
horses at night, where to 


containing the shells of stable them, how to be 
some of these bees From sure of their safety if they 
»bservations taken during THE CARAVANNER’S HORSES are turned loos« these 
several years I am of are problems which have 
opinion that what these bees extract from the flowers is the cause of their always been hard to solve. The photograph shows a way out of the difficulty 
death and of the entire consumption of the entrails. I seldom see a wasp It explains itself. The horses are kept separate and cannot stray. The 


among the corpses, and have never seen a mouse near the tree, nor a hive bee 
It would settle the question if the juice from the blossoms could be analysed, 
but it is too late this season to do this.—H. W. Prict 


‘To tHe Epiror or “ Counrry Lir: 


5ik,—I was very interested in the letter about the lime poisoning of bees. 
['wenty-five years ago my brother had a very large lime just in front of his 
children’s windows, and I told him I thought it ought to be cut down as the smell 
was not good \ day after, one of the hives swarmed, and the under-gardener, in 
taking them, got stung Everything was done for him, and he went to bed, but 


he next morning said he had been verv bad all night: never had such pain ; 


whole apparatus takes to pieces, and travels by day in the crutch at the back 
of the caravan.—Warp Mutr. 


A HOLLY HEDGE PROBLEM. 
[To tHe Epiror or * Country Lire.” 
Sir,—I believe you are willing to give assistance to readers of your valued 
paper. I have a holly hedge about twelve feet high, four feet thick and perhaps 
one hundred yards long; it is a very valuable feature of the grounds, and on¢ 
I am very anxious to preserve. In places it shows signs of going back; in 
act, inside it is full of dead wood. The hedge was cut back at some time on 
one side only ; on the other, the south side. it merely received a surface-dressing 
and now consists of long shoots from the upper part of the main stems terminating 
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vith leaves, and giving a good face from the top to the ground. Had it 
eived an adequate cutting on both sides years ago, all would have been well 
int to know how it is to be saved. Should it have a rigorous cutting back 
the south side—it would present a very sad spectacle for some time—or is 
re some other treatment that would kecp the hedge pretty much as it is? 
\. B. HODGKINSON 
It is difficult to offer advice upon this matter without actually seeing the 
dge, but as it appears that deterioration is noticeable here and there, we 
sider that the best plan would be to cut the hedge well back and clear out 
much as possible of the de ad wood at the same time The most satisfactory 
for the work will be April, from the second to the third week As soon as 
rk is completed, give the branches a thorough good hosing to wash away 
lirt which may have collected. Then give the roots a surface-dressing 
vell-decaved manure, taking care to let it extend outwards quite as far as 
branches originally extended Should the weather be dry, make a point of 
ging the branches twice a day until new shoots appeat Phis will not take 
with the aid of a small garden engine, and it will be time well spent by the 
ind more vigorous growth which will ensue The hedge will be sure to 
unsightly for a time, but ample new growth ought to be formed during 
uner to take off any appearance of bareness. If the hedge is left and only 
ped in the ordinary way, the bare appearance will be saved, but it will only 
ff the evil dav for a time.—Ep.] 


TO ESCAPE THE SHEARS. 
fo tHe Eprror or * Country Lire.” 
\ huge boulder is a feature of a certain Lake District farmyard, and 
tly, on a clipping day, when the yard was a packed and bleating turmoil, 


A DANGEROUS REFUGE. 


was odd to notice how many of the sheep, in their efforts to es ape, leapt 
p the steep side of the boulder and found a foothold thers The manner in 
hich their small hoofs managed to grip on a sixteenth of an inch deep crevice 
{ the stone, and firmly poise their bodies for minutes at a time, was remarkable. 
Even the lambs could walk to and fro on the hard, precipitous slope of the 
ck without slipping. The boulder is no great height, but a tumble from the 
p would have been serious enough. A friend snapshotted the scene. He 
d I watched many relays of quadruped rock-climbers make the ascent and 
scent. Notone of them fell. Yet it was frequently clear that on the security 
one toot out of the four depended the whole safety of the adventurous sheep 
began to understand and appreciate the crag-roaming powers of these fleecy 
untaimneers B. A. A 
THE SOUIRREL AND THE TOADSTOOL 
To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.” 

I thought the following incident might be of some interest to vour readers. 
quirrel was observed coming out of an old thrush’s nest situated in a small 
tree about ten feet high. Inside the nest was found a toadstool, bearing 
dent marks of the squirrel’s teeth. Further search on the ground revealed 
her toadstools similarly marked, which seems to show that they form a not 
common article in a squirrel’s diet. I should be glad to know whether anv 
your readers have had a similar experience.—P. G. N 

‘SAND WRITING-TABLES.” 
To tHe Epitor oF ‘*Country Lirr.’’] 
iR,—I enclose photograph of a “sand writing-table,” taken in the church 
Dennington, Suffolk. The table is long, low and narrow, its surface flat 
1 edged with a wooden spline so that sand may be sprinkled upon it. It 
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THE FINGER WRITES AND HAVING WRIT MOVES ON.” 


furnished with two “ floats ’’—square instruments much like a plasterer’s trowel 
with which the sand was smoothed over and the writing obliterated Either 
the finger or a small stick was used for tracing in the sand he table was in 
use in the early vears of the nineteenth century, standing in the chancel of the 
church In these days of modern methods it is interesting to find these early 
relics of primitive ** pencraft,” and I should be glad to know if any of vour 
readers can tell of others in existence ELIZABETH KIRK 
THE NEWLAND OAK 
fo tue Epiror or Country Lirt 


SIR Is Mr. Cooke quite sure of his measurement in reference to the al 


2 


I cannot claim ever to have seen it, but Nicholls (** Forest of Dean,” 1858) give 
the size as forty-one feet at five feet from the ground, and the girth of * Jack 
ot the Yat” as eighteen feet The late Mr. Machen, Deputy-Surveyor, is als« 
quoted as having thought the latter “‘ the most ancient tree in the Forest, and 
probably four or five hundred years old.” [I suppose there are no means ot 
determining, even approximately, the age of these patriarchs of the Forest 
but any further opinion on the subject would be extremely interesting to an old 
quidnune like—Ropin GRay 


THE WANT OF NATIVE DEER HEADS IN THI 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 
{To tHe Epiror or * Country Lirt 
SIR By desire of the Secretary of the Natural History Branch of the British 
Museum, I write to direct the attention of sportsmen to the lack of good heads 
of British and Irish red deer in that institution [wo or three really fine head 
in a suitable condition for mounting, of the Scottish, West of England and 
Irish representatives of the species are urgently required And I venture to 
appeal strongly to all sportsmen who may have the opportunity to aid in supply- 
ing this want in the national collection Specimens should be forwarded to 
The Director, British Museum (Nat. Hist.), Cromwell Road, London, S.W 
R. LYDEKKER 


WILD RABBIT TAKING MILK FROM A’ SPOON 


[To tHe Eprror or “ Country Liri 
Sik,—The rabbit in the picture has been reared by hand since it was about 
three weeks old Its name is Tony, and it came to its present owner in the 
following mannet \ gamekeeper and some assistants were ferreting rabbit 
in the early summer At one burrow a number of very young rabbits bolted 
from the ferret One of the assistants thoughtlessly kicked one of the littl 
creatures as it went past him and stunned it A young lady onlooker took 


pity upon it and 
earried it home 
more dead than 
alive It soon 
recovered, how- 
ever, and has 
become very 
tame. Milk, taken 
from a spoon, 
was its” staple 
food for some 
time, but choco- 
lates and bananas 
are its tavourite 
dainties The 
young lady has 
several other wild 
rabbits, taken 
when they were 
about six weeks 
old; but these 
have not quite 
lost their natural 
fear towards man 
Tony, however, 
has not the 
slightest fear for 
man or beast, and 
the way it gam- 
bols with the 
cat and = spaniel 





dog is most amus- 
ing - ARTHUR 
BROOK A SPOON-FED BUNNY 
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I am looking an apple which is as good a baking apple as 
‘, but which will keep, say, until March The 
ch suits Warner's King. Is it possible to find such an apple, 


trees are 


or afe ill 


baking 
perfect | 


keeping apples of so firm a flesh that they do not come out as 
the apple above mentioned? Warner’s King is a 
but hardly keeps until December. A good baking apple must, 
should be of a firm flesh, and should 
overt A. \ | 

rhe best baking apple that 
will thrive in almost any soil 
will keep until March. Another good baking apple, though 1 
soft fleshed, is Lane’s Prince Albert. Either should be suitabie.—Ep 
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rHE rORTOISE 
To THE 

Sir,—One day we found a tortoise in our patio (for we live in Spain), not ; 
large one. His shell must 
thought him most remarkable because of the speed with which he ran fr 
His legs seemed uncommonly | he kept pace 
We never discovered his hiding-place in the 
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